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THE  UNITY  OF  GEiniANY. 

Ij'ORTY  years  a^o,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
a  profound  student  of  German  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  could  sav  without 
risk  of  contradiction,  that  “  with  tte  purest 
identity  of  origin,  the  Germ.ans  have  shown 
always  the  weakest  sentiment  of  nationality. 
Descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speak¬ 
ing  a  common  language,  unconquered  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  once  the  subjects  of  a 
general  government,  they  are  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe  who  have  pa.ssivelv  allowed 
their  national  unity  to  be  broken  down,  and 
submitted,  like  cattle,  to  be  parcelled  and 
reparcelled  into  flocks,  as  suited  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  their  shepherds.”  Indeed,  up  to  a 
verj'  recent  period  it  was  supposed  that 
(jerman  unity  was  but  the  dream  of  a  few 
thinkers,  and  the  passion  of  a  few  dema¬ 
gogues;  that  there  was,  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  no  burning  desire  for  it ;  and 
that,  even  if  the  desire  existed,  the  Germans 
were  so  deheient  in  the  capacity  for  politi¬ 
cal  organization,  they  would  inevitably  fail 
in  any  attempts  at  its  practical  realization. 
This  ignorance  of  the  German  heart  was 
e.xhibited  in  connection  ivith  a  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  German  mind. 
It  could  not  in  fact  be  denied  that,  intellect¬ 
ually,  Germany  stood  at  the  head  of  civilized 
nations.  In  philosophy,  in  theologv,  in 
scholarship,  in  art,  even  in  science,  all  Eu¬ 
rope  confessed  its  indebtedness  to  German 
research,  criticism,  invention,  discovery.  In 
all  matters  of  pure  speculation,  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  thinkers  of  France  were  but  clear 
expositors  of  what  Germany  had  originated. 
Cousin,  to  adopt  Dr.  South’s  image  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Adam  and  Eden,  “  was  but  the 
rubbbh  of  a  Hegel,  and  Paris  but  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Konigsberg.”  Kenan  has  simply 
popularized  the  results  of  German  theological 
research.  In  England,  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  have  timidlv  availed  themselves  of 
the  treasures  of  (lerman  erudition  and 
genius,  without  doing  justice  to  the  German 
character.  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  no  untrammelled 
scholar  and  thinker  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  owes  to  Germany,  the  land  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  his  emancipation  from  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  independent  research  and  thought. 

But.  while  all  this  is  admitted,  the  notion 
existed  that  the  German  blood  was  not  as  ac¬ 
tive  as  the  German  brain.  The  very  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  of  German  thought  and  erudi¬ 
tion  has  been  adduced  as  an  irrefragable  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  possibility  of  German 
patriotism.  How  can  a  nation,  it  was  said, 
which  has  been  trained  to  appreciate  and 
interpret  all  nations  and  ail  literatures,  be 
resolute  enough  to  confine  its  energies  to 
the  military  assertion  of  its  own  right.s  and 
independence  ?  How  can  it  combine  the 


largest  theories  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  world  with  any  fanatical  devotion  to 
the  traditions  of  its  own  history  'i  How  can 
it,  from  the  side  of  will,  be  exclusively’  Ger¬ 
man,  when,  from  the  side  of  thought,  it  is  so 
inclusively  European?  Subordinating,  in 
the  reflective  and  imaginative  action  of  its 
mind,  the  conception  of  nationalities  to  the 
larger  conception  of  humanity,  how  can  it 
dwarf  itself  in  practical  affairs  to  the  cham- 
jiionship  of  German  nationality  ? 

Well,  this  dreamy,  disunitetl  Germany,  this 
Hamlet  of  nationalities,  has  suddenly  shown 
itself  the  first  country  in  Europe  in  resiiect 
to  action.  The  army  with  which  it  invadcil 
France  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  in  the  spectacle  it  afforded 
of  enormous  strength  directed  by  consum¬ 
mate  genius.  The  force  which  N'ajioleon 
led  into  Russia  was,  txThaps,  as  large  ;  but 
it  was  so  loosely  held  together  that  it  lost 
two  hundred  thousand  men  by  desertion 
and  straggling  lietbrc  it  had  fought  its  first 
great  battle.  The  German  army  was  as 
numerous  as  an  Asiatic  horde,  and  as  well 
disciplined  and  as  well  handled  as  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  Austerlitz.  F rom  the  day  it  entered 
France  and  gained  its  first  victories,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Freueh  were 
outnumbered  and  outgeneralled,  and  that 
all  attempts  they  made  to  repair  deteat 
Would  only  result  in  irreparable  disaster. 
Von  Moltke’s  combinations  seemed  as  resist¬ 
less  as  tlic  decrees  of  fate. 

The  unity  of  Germany  has  been  assured 
by  its  splendid  success  in  arms ;  for  the  na¬ 
tion  it  has  beaten  was  pledged  by  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  its  interests,  and  its  jiassions,  to  opjiose 
that  unity.  All  parties  —  Republican, 
Im]>erialist,  Legitimist,  Orleanist  —  agreed 
in  thinking  that  a  united  CJermany  was 
a  standing  menace  to  France ;  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  “the  legitimate  influence  of 
France  in  German  affairs”  has  been  the 
policy  of  all  its  governments.  France 
and  Germany  have  long  ached  for  the 
opixirtunity  of  just  such  a  war  of  des- 
])cration  as  Louis  Najwleon  prematurely 
provoked ;  and  the  rage  of  the  French 
people  is  now  directed,  not  against  the  war, 
but  against  the  blunders  displayed  in  its 
conduct.  After  such  a  crushing  defeat,  how¬ 
ever,  France  will  be  comjK’lled  to  abandon 
its  traditional  policy  of  seeking  allies  among 
the  minor  German  States,  unless  Germany 
makes  the  mistake  of  dismembering  France. 
If  it  “  rectifies  ”  it*  frontier  by  stealing  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine,  as  Napoleon  wished  to 
“  rectify  ”  the  frontier  of  France  by  stealing 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  permanent  peace 
between  Germany  and  France  is  impossible. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  5IEN  AND  THE 

NATION  WILL  TAKE  CABK  OF  ITSELF. 

S  not  this  one  of  the  many  lessons  which 
mankind  are  to  learn  from  the  fiery  pa^e 
of  historj-  now  being  written  bj-  the  sword  in 
Europe  ?  From  the  days  of  Tacitus  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Germans  has  been  like  that 
of  a  plant,  from  the  germ  outwards,  from 
the  individual  to  the  community,  from  man 
in  his  private  capacity  to  man  in  his  public 
relations.  Given  the  citizen,  the  State  fol¬ 
lowed.  With  the  nation  to  which  Tacitus 
belonged,  with  the  Greeks,  also,  the  Jews, 
and  the  whole  ancient  polity,  illustrated  by 
the  Chinese  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  process  was  directly  the  reverse. 
The  scope  of  the  State  was  first  fixed,  and 
then  the  citizen  was  filled  in,  — just  as  the 
colors  are  selected  for  a  jiiece  of  Gobelin 
tapestry.  The  man  was  held  to  be  made  for 
the  nation,  and  not  the  nation  for  the  man. 

France,  like  most  of  the  other  Latin 
nations,  has  followed  this  tradition.  The 
important  thing  with  her  has  been  to  have  a 
government  at  Paris;  and  she  was  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  fate  or  welfare  of 
Jacques,  Alphonse,  and  the  other  thirty- 
five  millions  of  individual  Frenchmen,  other¬ 
wise  than  as  they  contributed  to  the  great 
national  end.  They  were  so  many  wheels, 
pegs,  pins,  and  pulleys  in  the  .social  machine, 
and  it  was  of  no  consequence  how  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  defective  their  own  lives  might  be, 
if  they  only  worked  together  well  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  total  result.  Whoever  was  to  be  a 
soldier  was  to  be  nothing  else.  He  was  put 
into  the  ranks  before  he  could  be  a  husband 
and  a  father;  he  was  detained  so  long  that 
he  had  little  or  no  chance  afterwards  to  cul¬ 
tivate  those  relations ;  his  common  education 
was  miserably  neglected ;  he  lost  his  inter¬ 
est  in  and  his  capacity  for  the  pursuits  of 
civil  life ;  he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
iieing  an  intelligent  politician  or  man  of 
public  spirit,  —  and  degenerated  into  a  mere 
myrmidon  of  the  empire,  a  unit  in  its  mili- 
taiy-  machinery. 


In  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  martinet 
traditions  of  the  groat  Frederick  and  his 
father,  even  soldier-making  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  on  different  principles.  Assuming 
that  the  State  wa.s  to  be  .served  in  a  certain 
way,  —  tor  the  development  of  every  Euro¬ 
pean  State  is  much  like  that  of  a  cucumber 
ill  a  bottle,  determined  by  outside  pressure, 
—  it  was  felt  that  the  better  the  man  the 
liettcr  the  soldier.  From  infancy,  thei’efore, 
great  pains  wort'  taken  to  give  the  indi¬ 
vidual  a  wide  and  symmetrical  cultivation. 
Outside  observers  wlio  saw  this,  before  Bis¬ 
marck’s  jiractical  genius  had  opimed  a  scope 
for  Geniian  activity,  said:  “'Die  Pru-^sian 
youth  show  wonderful  talent  lor  acejuisition, 
and  they  are  splendidly  trained,  but  it  is  all 
lor  nothing;  they  give  no  adeiiuate  results 
in  mature  life.”  'I'hat  cannot  lie  said  now. 
The  dreamy  youths  prove  as  sharp  as  full¬ 
blown  Yankees;  the  walking  lexicons  of 
Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  march,  fight,  and 
con(iuer  in  a  way  that  would  have  aston¬ 
ished  Najioleon  1.,  and  may  be  sately  said  to 
have  done  the  same  and  something  more  for 
Najwlcon  III.  'I'lie  varied  and  comjilete 
ellieieiiey  of  the  Prussians,  indeed,  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  preseuit  campaign.  Their 
system  in  every  respect — whether  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  raising  ol'  troops  on  a  colossal 
.scale,  their  movement,  supplies,  treatment  of 
wounded,  eommimication  between  all  jiarts 
of  the  army,  and  the  government  of  con¬ 
quered  provinces  —  has  been  exactly  aile- 
quatc  to  the  exigency.  How  could  this  have 
been  if  the  Prussian  armies  had  not  been 
made  uj)  of  men  —  well-endowed  and  well- 
trained  men  —  and  not  mere  machines,  only 
a  grade  above  cavalry  horses  and  ehasse- 
])dts  ?  Tlie  preparatory  service  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  soldier  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  civil  life  as  little  as  possible,  lie  is 
given  the  liest  intellectual  and  jiliysical  cul¬ 
ture  which  his  social  situation  allows,  he 
knows  what  he  is  fighting  for  and  his  lieart 
is  in  it.  He  is,  theretbre,  not  only  ready 
Ibr  the  varied  service  opened  up  by  the  war, 
but  he  brings  to  it  a  zeal,  jiride,  and  de.x- 
terity  which  can  only  sjiring  from  intelligent 
and  willing  service.  The  French  soldier,  on 
the  other  hand,  patriotic  in  his  impulses  as 
he  unquestionably  is,  knows  or  cares  for  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  his  routine  duties.  Tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  has  thought  it  desirable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  that  he  should  be  an  ignorant 
citizen,  and  now  he  rejiays  the  slight  by 
being  a  defective  supporter  of  it  in  the  field, 
and  {lerhaps  a  despiser  of  it  in  his  heart. 

Of  the  great  truths  involved  in  this  com¬ 
parison  our  own  natidn  has  something  j  et 
to  learn,  although  wc  are  on  the  right  track. 
We,  too,  surjmsed  the  world  with  the  sight 
of  millions  of  citizens  saving  their  coiintrv 
in  the  field  by  virtue  of  their  individual 
manhood.  Had  we  been  obliged,  however, 
to  encounter  a  stanrling  army,  the  weak  spot 
in  our  policj’  would  have  Ix-en  more  appar¬ 
ent.  \Vc  start  with  the  right  principle, 
that  the  citizen  being  taken  care  of  the 
State  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  wc  do  not 
fully  apply  it  by  taking  sufficient  care  of  the 
citizen.  He  must  be  physically,  as  well  as 
intellectually  and  morallj’  trained,  —  pre¬ 
pared  generally  for  service  in  the  field  as 
well  as  at  the  liallot-box  and  in  civil  offices. 
Wc  shall  not,  tlierefoi-e,  be  true  to  our  re- 
sjwnsibilities,  till,  realizingold  John  Adams’s 
doctrine,  some  adequate  militarv  sj’stcm 
takes  its  place  beside  toe  common  school,  the 
pul])it  and  the  jircss. 


EXIT  NAPOLEON. 

^piIE  final  exit  of  the  leading  gentleman 
i  is  usually  followed  by  the  falling  of  the 
green  curtain ;  but  in  the  tragedj'  Injing 
enacted  abroad  dramatic  precedents  are 
cnriouslp'^  disregarded.  The  hero  has  disa|>- 
peared  in  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  the 
first  act,  leaving  no  one  knows  how  manj' 
acts  to  come.  “  Louis  and  I  ”  have  spoken 
their  little  parts,  made  their  bow  at  the 
footlights,  and  vanishi  d  amid  not  too  much 
applause.  But  the  play  is  not  done.  There 
are  other  Jrnmnli*  jycrKonfe,  and  vorj’  Ibr- 
midablo  ones,  j’et  to  be  killed  off.  It  is  an 
ingenious  jilot  of  which  no  one  can  antici¬ 
pate  the  denouement.  It  is  a  bloody  drama 
of  which  thousands  of  hearts  are  weary. 
How  much  longer  will  it  go  on?  'ITie 
s])ectator.s  are  growing  somewhat  restless 
and  dissatisfied  with  a  plaj’  in  which  the  ' 
hero  assumes  so  pitiful  a  role,  and  a  great 
nation  seems  to  have  lost  its  greatness. 


The  German  artists  resident  in  London 
are  preparing  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  gratui¬ 
tous  oil  paintings,  sculptures,  sketches,  &c., 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied,  after  paying  cx- 
jienses,  to  the  relief  of  tlie  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  Germans  killed  in  the  war. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 

AT.ri'TLE  while  ago,  —  it  seems  like  so 
many  weeks  instead  of  so  inanv 
months,  —  those  favored  people  who  have, 
it  in  tlieir  destiny  to  spend  the  season  out  of 
town,  were  making  pri'parations  for  the 
summer  campaign  :  cverj’  train  from  the 
city  was  packed  with  fugitives  from  the  afi- 
])roaching  heated  term,  and  every  seaside 
and  mountain  resort  had  thrown  open  its 
exjiensive  doors  to  the  multitude.  But  the 
season  is  nearly  over  now,  a  fact  that  is  not 
more  accuratclj-  noted  by  the  thermometer 
than  bj-  the  crowded  state  of  the  trains 
bound  cityward.  The  cars  so  lately  half 
filled  are  now  uncomlbrtahl yjfull.  If  it  was 
once  thought  a  delightful  thing  to  get  awaj' 
from  town,  it  is  now  as  desirable  to  get 
hack  again.  Thu  first  three  or  lour  hot 
il.aj’s  of  summer  sent  thousands  of  recruits 
to  the  watcring-plaecs ;  the  first  three  or 
four  chilly  days  of  autumn  are  as  effectual 
in  disbanding  the  army  of  jileasure-seekers. 
It  is  a  busy  time  at  hotels  and  hoarding- 
houses  and  seaside  cottages.  The  baggage- 
train  wemling  its  nay  sceurelj-  to  town  is 
the  haggage-train  of  a  grand  army,  —  hut 
■whether  it  is  a  defcati-d  or  a  victorious 
ariuv,  w’ould  he  difficult  to  say.  How  many 
will  take  up  the.  old  life  in  the  citj’ ju.'<t  as 
thej'  h’ft  it  ?  What  hope.i  have  not  been 
friistratod  during  these  three  months, 
what  sorrows  have  not  been  endured  ! 
'Fliere,  in  the  car  that  hurries  us  bac-k  to 
town,  is  a  faiuilj-  in  mourning  Ibr  the  death 
of  a  little  child ;  tlu-re  is  a  merchant  who 
returns  a  ruined  man ;  this  young  girl  has 
learned  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love,  and 
that  one  —  less  fortunate  —  has  gained  a 
worthless  lover.  'Jlie  invalid,  yonder,  who 
came  down  to  the  seashore  three  months 
since  in  a  vain  search  for  lost  health,  is  go¬ 
ing  wearilj-  home,  one  st.age  nearer  to  the 
end.  But  fbr  others  the  im'dal  has  its  re¬ 
verse  side  filled  with  bright  designs.  Here 
is  a  two  weeks’  bride,  and  there,  is  a  group 
of  merrv  jH’ojile  to  whom  the  summer  has 
lieen  one  long,  fortunate  holiday,  full  of 
pleasant  nights  and  days  to  be  remembered 
in  after  years,  llic  three  moutlis  that  have 
seen  the  humiliation  of  a  great  nation  and 
the  fall  of  an  Emperor,  have  lightlj’  touched 
these  humbler  jieople. 

It  is  a  satislaction  to  get  back  to  town 
again,  even  to  those  whose  summer  has  been 
the  pleasantest.  The  scaiitj’  comforts  of  a 
country  hotel  come  out  in  bold  relief  against 
a  cold  morning.  One  begins  to  long  fbr 
his  snug  room  and  genial  coal-fire.  The 
sea  breeze  which  we  so  heartilj’  welcomed 
on  the  piazza  in  August  is  not  quite  so  de¬ 
sirable  a  guest  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  September.  'Die  most  agreeable  people 
(excepting  ourselves)  have  alrcadv  gone  — 
the  mo.st  agreeable  people  in  this  hie  always 
go  first ;  and  it  is  time  fbr  us  to  lie  oft'.  Wc 
jiack  up  our  things  with  infinite  trouble, 
shake  the  sea-sand  from  our  sandals,  j)aj’ 
our  bills  gloomily,  and  are  gone.  A  few 
jiersistent  people  linger  behind  to  sec  the 
month  out;  but  the  season  is  virtually  over, 
and  the  “  tlu^  world  ”  (the  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  men  and  women  you  haiipcn  to  be  ac- 
ipiainted  with)  has  come  back  to  town. 


ABOUT  BUFF. 

NLY  a  dog,  — with  no  artificial  accom¬ 
plishments, —  of  color  most  disri'puta- 
ble,  —  of  courage  somewhat  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  but  possessing  a  cheerfulness  so  unfailing, 
and  a  nature  so  syiiijiathctic  that  he  almost 
deserves  a  place  in  that  canine  Valhalla  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Rab  and  those  of  more  heroic 
virtues.  His  affections  arc  not  bounded  by 
anj’  family  circle.  He  has  no  narrow  pre¬ 
judices  of  locality.  He  recognizes  in  everv 
white  man  a  brother,  to  be  cheered  and  en¬ 
couraged  on  life’s  journey.  He  goes  about 
from  cottage  to  cottage^  in  the  little  seaside 
village  where  he  is  spending  his  summer, 
with  the  most  untiring  energy.  He  com¬ 
pliments  the  ladies  on  tlicir  toilets,  and  tlicn 
proceeds  to  take  hi.<  daily  punishment  from 
the  small  children  with  a  philosophical  fbr- 
bearanec  —  an  appearance  of  pleasure 
even  —  which  can  come  only  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty.  He  gives  every  new  comer 
an  afft'ctionate  but  muddj’  welcome.  Like 
Godolphin,  he  is  never  in  the  waj’  and 
never  out  of  the  waj’.  He  wags  himself 
into  the  innennost  confidence  of  the  most 
unsocial  men.  He  has  little  ways  of  aj)- 
proaching  you  which  arc  as  irresistible  as 
those  of  the  homely,  sunburned  little  jades 
we  knew  at  country  schools.  He  has  what 
Carlyle  would  call  “  an  infinite  pathos  ”  in 
his  eyes,  —  especiallj'  when  he  returns  to 
j’ou  after  chasing  a  cat.  And  here  we  touch 
upon  a  weakness  in  this  large  nature, — 
something  which  shows  us  that  Buff  is  no 
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better  than  human.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  hunts  cats  for  mere 
pastime  or  as  a  jmofession.  ITiat  he  pur¬ 
sues  them  with  unrelenting  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  ferocity  is  clear  enouj;!!.  lie  would  not 
s|)arc  a  cat  even  at  her  devotions.  He 
springs  upon  them  as  they  lie  in  fancied 
security,  or  while  they  are  writhing  in  a  fit, 
and  remorselessly  rolls  them  over  and  sends 
them  hissing  and  spitting  up  the  nearest 
tree.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
commands  or  entreaties  are  alike  lost  upon 
him.  It  is  only  when  he  has  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  field  that  he  returns  with 
the  most  abject  apologies  for  losing  his 
head.  We  forgive  him,  remembering  that 
jwssibly  we  might  “  go  ”  for  cats  had  we 
the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion  that  he 
has. 

Poor  old  Buff  I  Tlie  season  is  coming  to 
an  end.  Tlie  members  of  the  summer  com¬ 
munity  will  soon  be  widely  separated, — 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  daily  visit  and 
greeting.  We  may  fancy  him  going  his 
rounds,  with  his  accustomed  cheerful  alac¬ 
rity,  after  the  “llcsort”  is  deserted,  and 
waiting  with  a  .sort  of  piteous  expectancy 
on  the  piazzas  for  some  of  the  children. 
They  will  not  forget  Bufl'in  a  day ;  and  the 
older  folks  will  sometimes  remember  that, 
as  die  old  fisherman  said,  “  the  little  yal- 
ler  dawg  ”  was  “  an  affectionate  cuss.” 


KTC. 

WoULP  it  be  proper  in  mentioning 
the  late  Leotard,  to  call  mm  Leotardy  ? 

A  young  lady  was  sonstruck  recently 
while  playing  croquet. 

An  appropriate  place  in  which  to 
form  a  Provisional  Government,  —  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Veal ! 

An  exchange  says  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  lunatic  in  Indiana  who  lives  on 
l)oilcd  corn  in  obedience  to  a  vision.  In 
winter  he  subsists  entirely  on  a  little  old  rye. 
No  wonder  he  is  a  cross-grained  lunatic. 

Five  hundred  people  are  constantly 
sitting  down  to  dinner  at  one  hotel  in  Sara¬ 
toga.  It  is  odd  that  the  papers  which  re¬ 
cord  this  convivial  movement  never  think  it 
worth  while  to  inform  us  whether  or  not  the 
five  hundred  people  ever  get  uj)  again. 

A  prize  of  three  hundred  thalers  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin  to  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for 
his  “  Tuiltireya  Prntiynkhyn.”  Some  few 
illiterate  people  may  not  know  what  a 
“  Tiiiltircya  Pratigukhya  ”  is.  Well,  it  is  a 
vegetable  of  the  dead  beat  order. 

A  wag  says  that  the  Boston  Lyaeum 
Bureau  has  invited  Louis  Napoleon  to  lec¬ 
ture  in  this  country  next  winter  on  “  The 
Art  of  Making  War.”  The  “  Art  of  Mak¬ 
ing  Tracks  ”  would  be  a  much  better  stib- 
ject  for  him,  being  one  which  his  recent  ex¬ 
perience  would  enable  him  to  handle  in  a 
masterly  manner. 

The  descendants  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Drake  —  Queen  Elizabeth’s  pet 
sailor  —  are  about  to  take  legal  steps  to  re¬ 
cover  certain  personal  and  real  estate  which 
they  claim  has  been  unjustly  withheld  from 
them.  The  number  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
heirs  are  roughly  estimated  at  about  four 
thousand.  We  think  they  will  go  down  with 
gray  heirs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  l)ofore  they 
get  much  of  the  bold  old  seaman’s  Spanish 
l)hmder. 


Wk  print  in  another  column  a  singular 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Lowth,  claiming  the 
authorshin  of  one  of  the  late  Tom  Hood’s 
jKKims.  Mr.  Lowth’s  claim  is  very  neatly 
set  aside  by  the  following  note  to  the  editor 
of  the  Atheiueum :  — 

“  Nswcastlii-opos-Tyxk,  August  22, 1870. 

“  As  an  admirer  of  Hood,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  charge  made  against  him  in 
yours  of  the  20th  inst.,  by  G.  T.  Lowth,  —  a 
charge,  I  am  happy  to  say,  which  is  easily  refut¬ 
ed,  and  by  your  leave,  I  now  hasten  to  do  it. 
Your  correspondent  says  tliat  his  version  ‘  lay 
in  his  portfolio  .  .  .  unseen  by  any  one  ’  until  he 
'  made  it  fair  and  sent  it  to  Punch.’  Now 
Punch  was  not  started  until  1841,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  ‘  Punch  took  no  notice  of  it,’  as  I 
find,  in  a  notice  of  the  Amaranth  for  18.3!),  in 
the  pa^s  of  your  journal  for  1838,  p.  776,  the 
p<>em  is  printed  at  length,  and  the  name  of 
Thomas  Hood  appended  to  it  as  the  author. 
Who  is  the  pla^anst  ? 

"  Wat.  Ltall.” 


The  Tlevue  Crithiue,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  French  weekly  journals,  announces 
its  suspension  under  present  circumstances. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THOMAS  HUGHES,  .M.  P. 

“  ^OM  BROWN’S  School-Days  at  Rug- 

X  by  ”  has  long  been  a  special  favorite 
with  American  readers.  Its  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  school  life  made  it  exceedingly 
popular  with  boys,  and  the  manly  tone  that 
j)ervaded  it  secured  the  ^proval  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  fathers.  The  recent  arrival 
of  the  author  in  this  country  has  deepened 
the  {mpular  interest  in  his  person  and  char¬ 
acter.  On  another  page  we  present  a  strik¬ 
ing  likeness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Eytinge  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Linton. 

Thomas  Hughes  was  bom  near  Newbury, 
England,  Oct.  20,  1823 ;  was  educated  at 
Rugby  under  the  illustrious  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
at  Oxford  University.  He  studied  law  at 
Lincoln’s  inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
January,  1848.  In  1856  he  published  his 
famous  book,  “  Tom  Brown’s  School-Days,” 
and  in  1861  the  hardly  less  popular  sequel, 
“Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.”  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  other  works,  has  been  in  Par- 
liameut  since  1865,  and  is  universally  known 
and  honored  for  his  culture,  liberality,  gen¬ 
erous  appreciation  of  American  institutions, 
and  sterling  nobleness  of  character. 

THE  UAILWAY  liRIDGE  BETWEEN  STRAS¬ 
BOURG  AND  KEHL. 

This  handsome  structure  which,  crossing 
the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  effected  the  junc¬ 
tion  between  the  French  and  German  rail¬ 
ways,  was  built  between  1858  and  1861,  at 
the  common  expense  of  both  nations,  and 
was  so  formed  that  communication  could  be 
broken  off  by  either  side  in  a  few  hours. 
The  bridge  was  built  in  three  portions,  the 
central  one,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  trel¬ 
lis  on  stone  piers  of  three  spans,  each  about 
sixty  yards  long,  was  fixed,  while  that  at 
each  end  was  movable,  swinging  round  on 
a  pivot.  At  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  the  German  —  and  subsequently  the 
French  —  portion  was  swung  round,  thus 
destroying  communication  without  perma¬ 
nently  injuring  the  bridge.  Teutonic  pru¬ 
dence,  however,  did  not  stop  here,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  Ae  22d  July,  the  German 
division  of  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  an  act 
which  has  called  forth  from  the  French  the 
most  bitter  accusations  of  Vandalism. 

The  view  from  the  bridge  when  crossing 
in  the  train  was  e.xtremely  picturesque,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  river,  studded  with  odd¬ 
looking  water-mills  and  bathing  structures, 
and  the  aspect  of  Strasbourg,  with  the  one 
spire  of  its  handsome  cathedral  standing 
forcibly  out  from  a  mass  of  fortifications, 
lending  an  additional  charm  to  the  already 
striking  prospect.  A  fine  picture  on  page 
612  represents  the  bridge  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears. 

HOSPITAL  CAMP. 

Formerly  the  wounded  were  left  to  chance- 
succor  ;  while  the  dead  were  buried,  either 
by  the  forced  labor  of  reluctant  peasants,  or 
left  to  the  eagles  and  the  ravens.  Now,  in 
the  German  army  there  is  an  organized 
corps  of  gravediggers,  while  the  red  crosses 
which  distinguish  the  bearers  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  blapk  and  white  dresses  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  convey  the  aspect  of  a 
procession  of  pilgrims  approaching  a  holy 
shrine  rather  than  of  soldiers  invading  a 
hostile  country.  Of  the  Kranken-triiger 
(bearers  of  the  sick)  some  are  men  of  the 
Landwehr,  others  are  students  ftxim  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  universities  in  plain  clothes.  All 
display  the  red  cross,  stamped  on  a  white 
cloth,  which  is  tied  round  the  left  arm.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  black  and 
white,  there  is  a  corps  of  Sisters  who  wear 
dark  slate-colored  dresses  and  white  hoods. 
These  admirable  women  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  August  were  on  the  field  of  battle 
before  the  firing  had  ceased.  But  there  are 
also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wherever  woman  is 
to  be  found,  amateur  Sisters  of  Mercy  of 
the  old-fashioned  sort,  such  as  the  peasant 
women  depicted  in  the  engraving  on  page 
613.  The  horrors  of  war  arc  appalling  at 
the  best;  but  modem  science  and  human¬ 
ity  do  much  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  hos¬ 
pital  life. 

THE  CAMP-MEETING. 

On  page  616  we  present  a  sketch  by  Dar- 
Icy,  or  a  camp-meeting.  The  various  per¬ 
sons  who  figure  in  it,  their  attitudes  and  e.x- 
^ssions,  are  evidently  drawn  from  life. 
The  fine,  earnest  face  of  the  clergyman  in 
the  foreground,  who  is  imparting  counsel 
and  comfort  to  the  distressed  woman  ne.ar 
him,  is  a  type  of  many  faces  that  may  be 
seen  at  camp-meetings, —  faces  of  intclli- 
|;ent,  sincere,  devout  men,  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  their 


fellow-men.  The  other  figures  are  also 
characteristic.  The  clergyman  gesticulating 
with  frantic  energy ;  the  men  and  women 
listening  and  responding  as  the  spirit 
moves ;  the  indifferent  spectators ;  and  the 
boys  who  are  so  oblivious  of  the  object  and 
proprieties  of  the  assemblage  as  to  apply 
themselves  to  any  practicable  mischief. 
The  whole  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
some  of  the  more  picturesque  phases  of  an 
American  camp-meeting,  with  which  doubt¬ 
less  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 

THE  RETURN  FRO.M  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thousands  of  the  readers  of  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  will  sec  on  page  617  their  own  por¬ 
trait  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  summer  va¬ 
cation.  The  cool  nights  have  notified  them 
that  the  city  is  no  longer  a  furnace,  and 
they  arc  deserting  the  farm-houses,  countrj' 
hotels,  or  the  more  crowded  resorts  among 
the  mountains  or  at  the  seaside.  From 
various  retreats  they  have  collected  at  the 
station  for  the  return  journey.  Some  are 
paying  the  local  Jehu  who  has  brought 
them  in  the  best  country  style,  others  are  at¬ 
tending  to  the  checking  of  ^eir  baggage, 
others  are  victims  of  the  listless  indifference 
that  overcomes  poor  human  nature  at  rail¬ 
road  stations  waiting  for  the  train,  and  all 
are  wondering  if  on  the  whole  they  will  not 
be  as  glad  to  reach  their  homes  as  they  were 
in  the  summer  heats  to  Hoc  from  them.  Mr. 
Bush  has  doubtless  given  ns  a  sketch  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience;  his 
claim  to  some  of  the  baggage  indicates  him 
as  one  of  the  party. 

JULE8  FAVRE. 

This  eminent  advocate  and  statesman 
has  been  specially  prominent  in  the  Corps 
Legislatif  since  the  beginning  of  the  F renen- 
Prussian  war,  by  his  araent  zeal  in  defending 
the  country,  and  his  equally  resolute  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Em])ire.  M.  Favre  is  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  Provisional 
Government.  On  page  621  we  present  a 
full-length  picture  of  him. 

Mr.  Jules  Favre  was  bom  at  Lyon.s, 
March  31,  1809.  He  took  an  active  p^in 
the  revolution  of  1830,  and  has  heen  a  con¬ 
sistent  Republican  ever  since.  After  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  became 
Secretarj'-General  of  the  Ministr}'  of  the 
Interior.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as 
Under-Secretaiy  fw  Foreign  Affairs,  voted 
for  the  prosecution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caus- 
sidiere  for  their  complicity  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  June,  1848,  and  opposed  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Rome  in  December  of  that  vear. 
He  has  been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  After  the  coup  d’etat  in  1851  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  consti¬ 
tution.  His  defence  of  Ossini,  in  1858, 
created  a  great  sensation  by  its  boldness 
and  eloquence.  The  same  year  he  liecame 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  body,  and  has 
since  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches 
in  favor  of  complete  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  by  his  denunciations  of  the  Imperial 
government  and  policy.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Female  Academy  in  1867. 

On  page  620  is  another  of  the  superb  se¬ 
ries  of  sketches  by  Gavarai. 


The  Times  correspondent  with  the 
Crown  Prince’s  army  confesses  that  the 
German  bands  sometimes  add  a  new  terror  to 
victory  by  their  discordant  notes,  and  the 
repose  of  the  invaded  provinces  must  also 
be  sadly  disturbed  by  the  “  Watch  by  the 
Rhine.”  As  the  latter  promises  to  bwome 
historical,  we  give  the  first  and  last  stan¬ 
zas  :  — 

A  can  monnds  like  thunder  peal. 

Like  roar  at  wares  and  eiaih  of  Meel, 

To  the  Rhine,  to  the  Rhine,  to  the  German  Rhine ! 

Who  ’U  keep  the  watch  by  thi*  stream  o(  mine  t 
Hare  thou  no  fear,  loved  land  of  mine. 

Firm  and  true  stands  the  watch  bj  Rhine. 
High  on  the  breeie  the  banners  fly. 

Loud  sounds  the  row  while  the  stream  runs  by. 

By  the  Rhine,  by  the  Rhine,  by  the  German  Rhine, 

We  31  alt  keep  the  watch  by  this  stream  of  thine  ! 

Ho  Ibr  thee,  kwed  land  of  mine. 

While  arm  and  true  standi  the  watch  by  Rhine. 


Philology  has  lost  another  of  its  lead¬ 
ers,  Dr.  Reinbold  Klotz.  Bom  in  1807,  he 
was  attached  to  the  University  of  Leipeic 
ever  since  1881  as  Pn^ssor  of  Classical 
Philosophy,  and  after  the  death  of  Gottfried 
Herrmann,  co-director  of  the  Philological 
Seminary.  His  numerous  editions  of  classi¬ 
cal  writers  are  justly  famous,  but  he  has  also 
done  no  small  service  to  science  bv  the 
“Jabrbiicher  fur  Philologie  und  Pada- 
gogik,”  which  he  founded,  together  with  J. 
C.  Jahn,  in  1831. 


A  genuine  Caxton,  which  was  gradu¬ 
ally  being  torn  up,  has  been  discovered  in 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand. 


According  to  the  Times  of  India,  some 
of  the  young  officers  at  Nusserabad  have 
found  out  an  amusement  quite  as  exciting 
as  pigeon  shooting,  which  in  some  features 
it  greatly  resembles.  At  a  place  called  the 
Pokur  Pa.ss,  about  three  miles  fkan  Ajmere, 
is  a  small  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  so  troubled  with  leopards  that  they 
constructed  some  stone  builmngs  resembling 
big  mousetraps,  and  baited  them  with  live 
goats.  They  succeeded  by  this  plan  in 
catching  two  fine  leopards,  and  a  party, 
consisting  of  Captain  Murray,  Staff  Corps, 
Dr.  Royle,  R.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Montgom¬ 
ery,  R.  A.,  went  out  to  despatch  the  cap¬ 
tured  animals.  The  first  leopard,  on  being 
let  loose,  went  gayly  away  for  about  seven¬ 
ty  yards,  when  a  bullet  through  both  shoul¬ 
ders  effectually  stopped  him.  The  second 
came  out  with  a  roar,  and  in  two  bounds 
was  on  to  the  party.  Captain  Murray  was 
struck  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  right  hand 
tom  open.  The  beast  then,  fortunately  for 
all  present,  charged  right  on  to  a  spear 
(held  straight  by  a  plucky  native),  which 
went  in  at  the  chest  and  came  out  near  the 
tail.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was  thus  in¬ 
conveniently  transfixed,  the  leopard  man¬ 
aged  to  get  away  about  forty  yards,  biting 
furiously  at  the  spear,  and  then  was  finished 
off  with  the  guns. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Mr.  Macready  is  preparing  a  volume  of  his 
reminiscences  of  Dickens. 

— Alfred  Meisner,  the  Austrian  poet,  is  aliout 
to  marry  Fraulcin  von  Albansbcrg. 

—  A  new  piece  by  Mr.  Charles  Rcadc  will, 
it  is  said,  be  shortly  produced  at  the  Holbom 
'Theatre. 

—  The  London  papers  contradict  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  been  dan¬ 
gerously  ill. 

—  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  is  credited  with  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  new  novel  entitled  “Naughty, 
Naughty,  but  oh  so  Nice.” 

—  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson,  Mile.  Carl  and 
MM.  Vwger,  Vienxtemjis  and  Wehli  are  among 
the  passengers  by  the  Cuba. 

—  Count  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  (aged  twenty- 
four,)  the  son  of  Madame  Taglioni,  the  opera 
dancer,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  recent  battles. 

—  Signor  Emilio  Poggi,  the  dramatic  writer, 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
four.  He  was  the  author  of  the  successful  trag¬ 
edy  entitled  Giroiamo  OtjUato. 

—  Karl  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  a  son  of  the 
great  composer,  has  written  a  “  History  of 
Greece”  from  the  conijnest  of  Constantinople 
in  1443  down  to  our  own  days. 

—  “  Azamat-Batuk,”  the  famous  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  lately  delivered  a 
lecture  in  London  in  behalf  of  the  poor  families 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  who  are  driven  away 
from  their  homes,  and  dying  from  starvation 
on  the  high  roads  and  in  the  woods  of  France. 

—  Nature  hears  with  great  regret  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Wyville  Thomson  is  preventetl  by  illness 
from  taking  that  share  in  the  scientific  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  now  about  to 
commence,  which  has  conduced  so  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  previous  expeditions  in  which 
he  has  been  one  of  the  workers. 

—  Arthur  A’Beckett  writes  to  the  London 
journals  to  say  that  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  liquidator  of  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Rus¬ 
sell,  Bart.,  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Bankniptcy  in  reference  to  the  Tomahan-k, 
he,  the  editor,  is  forced  to  stop  the  publication 
of  that  periodical  at  the  height  of  its  popularity. 

—  “Infallibility”  has  made  another  convert, 
—  to  the  opposite  side.  It  is  announced  that  in 
consequenee  of  the  promulgation  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  dogma.  Count  Moy,  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain  of  the  Bavarian  Coart,  has  quitted  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Moreover  the  Papal  Nuncio 
at  Vienna  is  to  be  recalled,  because  the  new 
dogma  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat. 

—  Whatever  hopes  the  sympathizers  with 
France  entertained,  Louis  Napoleon  himself 
must  have  been  m^e  aware  very  early  in  the 
campaign  that  disaster  was  in  store  for  him. 
Some  of  his  preparations  indicate  that  he  was 
on  the  watch  for  a  rainy  day.  He  is  said  to 
own  several  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate  in 
London,  to  which  city  all  the  jewels  and  valua¬ 
bles  of  the  Imperial  family  were  sent  some 
time  ago. 

—  Anne  Brewster  writes  from  Rome  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  :  “  Our  artists  who  are 
in  Rome  are  very  busy  at  creations  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  mitraHletisfs,  chassep«*>t8  and  needle-guns. 
Buchanan  Read  is  sending  off  his  boxes  of 
pictures  ordered  last  winter.  Miss  Hosmer  has 
^n  ^sy  in  her  studios  superintending  the 
boxing  01  that  beautiful  fountain  which  stood 
in  her  front  studio  room ;  it  goes  to  its  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Browulow,  in  England.  Its  place 
is  supplied  by  a  plaster  model.  Miss  Hosmer 
is  also  hard  at  work  on  other  and  new  creations. 
Next  winter  visitors  to  her  study  will  see  the 
Queen  of  Naples’  fine  statue,  the  Everett  mon¬ 
ument,  the  Letchworth  monument,  the  Waking 
Faun,  and  many  other  beautiful  things.” 


bottom  is  tho  year  in  which  the 
Order  was  instituted.  When 
bestowed  on  account  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  tho  field  it  will  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  black  ribbon  with 
white  borders  (see  No.  2  in  the 
drawing) ;  when  granted  for 
merit  in  the  service  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  the 
j>rcscut  war  it  will  be  fastened 
by  a  white  ribbon  with  a  black 
border  (3) ;  in  either  care  it 
will  be  worn  in  the  left  button, 
hole.  The  cross  of  the  first  class 
has  neither  crown,  initial,  oak- 
leaves,  nor  number  of  the  year, 
and  is  worn,  without  a  riblxm, 
fastened  simply  on  the  left 
breast  (4).  The  large  cross  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the 
first  class  by  being  twice  as 
large,  and  by  being  worn  around 
the  neck  fastened  to  a  black  rib¬ 
bon  with  a  white  border.  The 
large  cross  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  general  commanding  in 
a  decisive  battle  where  the  en¬ 
emy  is  obliged  to  leave  his  jh)- 
sition,  also  in  the  taking  of  an 
important  fortress  and  in  the 
obstinate  defence  of  a  fortress. 
There  is  no  star  provided  for 
this  Order  in  its  institution,  yet 
such  a  star  was  bestoAved  upon 
General  Blueher,  as  a  unicpic 
and  e.\traordinary  distinction 
(see  No.  1  in  the  drawing), 
Frederick  William  III.  being 
desirous  to  express  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  Blueher  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  token  of  distitution 
Avhich  no  one  shared  with  liiin. 

There  are  added  to  this 
Order  two  medals  (5,  C),  one 
for  soldiers  and  the  otliir  for 
civilians.  The  former  is  cast 
of  copper,  and  is  fastened  to 
an  orange  riblwn  with  black 
and  white  border,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  cast  of  Iron  anil  is  tied 
to  a  white  ribbon  with  orange 
and  black  border. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  WAR  DEC¬ 
ORATION  OF  THE  IRON 
CROSS. 

Among  all  the  orders  and 
medals  of  honor  there  is 
none  coveted  more  than  tho 
unpretending  Iron  Cross.  It 
was  institute  March  10,  1813, 
by  Frederick  William  III., 
and  was  only  bestowed  npon 
Prussian  subjects  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  War  of  Independence. 
Simplicity  and  lack  of  intrinsic 
value  were  intended  to  bring 
back  to  memory  the  hard  iron 
times  by  which  it  was  called 
into  existence. 

King  William,  by  a  Royal 
order  dated  July  19,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  “  resuscitate  this  no¬ 
ble  Order  in  all  its  former  sig¬ 
nificance.”  The  exploit  at 
Wissembourg,  the  storming  of 
Speicheren,  and  the  undaunted 
valor  displayed  at  Worth  and 
in  the  battles  near  Metz  and 
around  Sedan,  have  proved  that 
there  arc  thousands  of  Prussian 
warriors  as  worthy  to  bear  the 
cross  of  iron  as  were  their  fath¬ 
ers  who  fought  fiom  1813  to 
1815. 

Tlie  only  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  cross  of 
iron  will  be  in  the  initials  of 
the  King,  and  the  number  of 
the  year,  1870,  being  used  in¬ 
stead  of  1813-14;  in  all 
other  respects,  and  also  in  the 
classes  of  the  Order,  the  new 
Order  will  be  exactly  like  tho 
old.  The  form  of  the  cross  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Order 
of  the  German  Knights,  the 
founders  of  old  Prussia.  It  is 
made  of  black  cast-iron  with 
silver  borders.  The  cross  of 
the  knights  of  the  second  class 
has  on  the  central  bar  on  top 
the  Royal  crown  with  the  Royal 
initials,  in  the  middle  there  arc 
three  oak  leaves,  and  at  the 
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1.  Bluchct’;!  Cross.  2.  Cross  ot  the  Second  Class. 

5.  War  Medal  for  Combatants. 


3.  Ciyilian’s  Cross.  4.  Cross  ot  the  First  Class. 

6.  War  Medal  for  Non-Cembatants. 
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AN  ENGAGED  MAN.  j 

IK  TWELVE  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  IX.  | 

IN  good  time  on  the  following  morning  the  ' 
two  triends  started  in  a  cab  fur  Messrs.  , 
Bokes  and  Bokes’s  office  in  Thavies  Inn,  i 

llolborn.  | 

“  If  it ’s  a  conspiracy,  Boger,”  said  Petti-  ! 
grew,  on  their  way  thither,  “  depend  u{x>n 
it  —  ” 

“  If  it ’s  a  conspiracy  ?  Why,  of  course 
it ’s  a  conspiracy.” 

“  I  prefer  to  say  if,”  observed  Pettigrew, 
with  a  resumption  of  his  magisterial  air. 

“  If  it ’s  thcU,  ilepcnd  upon  it  the  man  I  saw 
in  your  rooms,  —  in  your  coat,  —  you  re¬ 
member  ?  ” 

“  I  remember.  Confound  the  fellow  1  ” 
Depend  upon  it,  he ’s  mixed  up  in  the 
business.” 

“  I  should  n’t  wonder,”  Boger  agreed, 
with  a  vague  look. 

“  They  can’t  deceive  me,  you  know,  these 
people,”  chuckled  Pettigrew.  “  I ’m  an  old 
hand,  vou  know,  at  this  kind  of  thing ;  I 
don’t  &rget  my  old  experiences  as  a  beak. 
The  extraordinary  cases  that  used  to  come 
before  me  at  St.  Mungo’s !  Wonderful,  — 
really  wonderful  1  ” 

“  No  doubt ;  I ’ve  heard  you  say  so  before.” 
Boger ’s  face  wore  an  alarmed  expression. 
There  seemed  danger  of  certain  of  Pettigrew’s 
well-known  stories  of  his  life  in  the  Queen 
Anne  Islands  being  forthwith  reproduced. 
Pettigrew  forbore,  however.  Possibly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  interior  of  a  han¬ 
som  cab  was  ill  adapted  for  purposes  of  pro¬ 
longed  and  elaborate  narrative. 

“  I  could  hardly  sleep  last  night  for  think¬ 
ing  of  your  case,  boger.” 

“  Very  kind  of  you,  1  ’m  sure,”  Boger 
said  rather  absurdly ;  but  his  intention  was 
ood.  “  I ’m  quite  ashamed  of  the  trouble 
’ve  put  you  to.” 

“  No  trouble  at  all.”  Indeed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Pettigrew  found  considerable  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  new  occupation  he  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  provided  with,  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  him  for  airing  his  stock  of 
legal  lore  and  acumen,  which  had  become, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  mouldy  and  moth-t  aten 
from  long  hoarding-up  and  disuse.  He  felt 
that  he  bad  been  lumost  unjust  to  the  world 
and. to  himself  in  remaining  idle  so  many 
years,  in  sufiering  his  judicial  faculties  to 
continue  so  long  uncmptin’ed.  “  And  I  did 
a  stroke  of  business  before  you  were  up, 
Boger.”  Pettigrew  was  evidently  pleased 
wi£  and  proud  of  himself. 

“  Indeed  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  had  a  doubt  about  that  certifi¬ 
cate.  Was  it  genuine  ?  I  asked  myself,  or 
a  mere  hoax,  —  a  blank  form  filled  in  any¬ 
how  ?  So  I  went  round  to  the  registrar’s ; 
Ids  office  is  oniy  a  step  from  my  place.” 

“  You  ’re  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
Pettigrew.  And  you  fohnd — ” 

“  No  mistake  at  all  about  it,  Boger.  He 
showed  me  the  entry  in  his  books,  —  all 
correct,  —  there  tco.i  such  a  marriage  on  the 
date  given  in  the  certificate.  Bertie  Boger, 
bachmor,  and  Susan  Kettlewell,  widow,  Imth 
of  full  age,  &c.  To  all  appearances,  Boger, 
^u  ’re  as  fast  married  as  you  could  possibly 

“  Bless  my  soul !  —  you  don’t  say  so !  ” 

“  But  I  do.  I  questioned  the  registrar, 
but,  unluckily,  he)  can ’t  recollect  anything 
about  it;  be  marries  so  many  couples,  you 
see.  But  he ’s  prepared  to  make  oath  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  entries  in  his  books. 
He ’s  always  very  particular,  he  says,  that 
all  legal  forms  and  requirements  are  strietly 
complied  with.  It ’s  only  natural  he  should 
say  that,  you  know ;  you  could  n’t  well  ex¬ 
pect  a  public  officer  to  say  anything  else.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  remarked  Boger, 
doubtfully. 

“  He  don’t  profess  to  recollect  the  people 
he  marries,  never  sees  them  agtun,  as  a  rule, 
unless  they  come  to  him  afterwards  about 
births  or  deaths.  He  had  a  notion  I  eame 
after  a  boy-and-wl  marriage  —  a  kind  of 
runaway  match,  I  fancy  —  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  and  roused  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  he  admits.  He  felt  sure  there  was 
something  wrong  about  that,  —  false  state¬ 
ment  as  to  age  and  place  of  abode,  —  that 
kind  of  thing;  not  that  he  could  do  any  thing, 
of  course,  if  they ’d  complied  with  all  the 
rules.  It’s  his  business  to  marry  people, 
not  to  keep  them  apart.  He  has  to  think 
of  his  fees,  of  course.  But  I  told  him  the 
marriage  I  was  inquiring  about  was  not  be¬ 
tween  a  boy  and  a  girl,  —  not  that  sort  of 
thing  at  all.”  Pettigrew  grinned  rather 
cruelly  as  he  said  this. 

“  No,  not  between  a  boy  and  a  girl,”  Bo¬ 
ger  acquiesced,  with  a  feeling  that  his 
friend  might  have  spared  the  remark,  misrht 
have  looked  a  little  less  amused.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  grinning  matter. 


“  And  I  inquired  about  the  witnesses.”  i 

“  Ah,  yes,  the  witnesses.”  i 

“  Well,  it  almost  seemed  that  they  were 
strangers  to  the  parties,  —  were,  in  fact,  j 
another  couple  waiting  to  be  married.  He 
says  it ’s  often  done.  Couples  don’t  always 
come  provided  with  witnesses,  and  then 
they  oblige  each  other  in  that  way ;  a  com¬ 
mon  thing,  he  assures  me,  with  marriages  at 
his  offic'C.  One  thing,  ptThaps ;  we  may  by 
these  means  be  better  enabled,  if  need  be, 
to  get  hold  of  these  witnesses,  and  see  wh.it 
they ’ve  got  to  say  about  the  thing.  Tlieir 
address  is  in  his  books,  of  course.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  —  seems  an  uncommon 
easy  tiling  to  get  married.” 

“  Yes ;  easier  than  to  get  unmarried,  I 
fear.  You ’ve  gut  married  without  knowing 
it,  and  all  according  to  act  of  parliament. 
But  here  we  are  at  Bokes  ana  Bokes’s.” 
They  entered  the  offices  of  that  famous  Ann, 
and  requested  to  see  one  of  the  partners. 

“  Is  It  criminal  or  bankruptcy  ?  ”  asked  a 
sharii-featured  clerk.  “  You ’d  bettor  speak 
to  Mr.  Aaron  Bokes,  I  think.  Here,  Moss, 
take  the  names  in  to  Mr.  Aaron.” 

Moss,  a  young  hoy  with  an  old  face,  its 
lineaments  proclaiming  his  eastern  origin, 
came  up  brisklyl  A  peculiar  grin  contorted 
his  features,  and  his  black  beads  of  eyes 
Bjiarklcd  suddenly,  as  he  surveyed  the  visit¬ 
ors. 

“  Name  of  Finnigan,  I  think  ?  ”  he  said 
to  Mr.  Boger  with  a  curious  inward  laugh. 

“  Finnigan  ?  No.  Take  my  card.” 

“  O,  not  Finnigan.”  He  went  away  mys¬ 
teriously  tickled  by  some  occult  sense  of 
humor. 

“  Finnigan  I  What ’s  the  hoy  mean  ?  ” 
Boger  had  barely  time  to  ask,  when,  with 
Pettigrew,  he  was  conducted  into  an  inner 
room,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  small-sized  middle-aged  gentleman,  nearly 
hidden  by  the  masses  of  palters  upon  the 
desk  in  front  of  him.  He  looked  overworked, 
and  his  manner  was  acrid  and  irascible. 

“  Mr.  Aaron  Bokes  ?  ”  He  bowed,  and 
sharply  motioned  them  to  take  chairs,  and 
state  their  errand. 

Boger  began,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  drew  a  long  breath  and  cleared  his  voice, 
talking  lamely  and  cumbrously  enough 
about  conspiracy,  fraud,  indictment,  &c.,  — 
a  very  incoherent  recital.  Mr.  Bokes  rang 
his  bell  impetuously.  The  boy  Moss  reap¬ 
peared. 

“  It  is  n’t  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Aaron  Bokes 
with  peculiar  vehemence,  “  I  said  it  was  n’t. 
I  knew  it  was  n’t.  bankruptcyf;  it ’s  criminal. 
Take  the  gents  to  Mr.  Isaac.  Here,  take 
the  card  with  you.” 

Boger  and  Pettigrew  were  straightway 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  another 
member  of  the  firm.  He  was  younger  and 
more  cheerful-looking,  was  very  smartly 
dressed,  was  ringleted  as  to  his  hair,  and 
wore  rings  on  lus  fingers.  His  manner  was 
bright  and  alert,  and  his  whole  aspect  con¬ 
veyed  the  idea  that  his  branch  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  firm  —  the  criminal  —  was  more 
congenial  and  soothing  to  the  feelings  than 
his  brother’s  special  pursuit  in  connection 
with  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Let’s  hear,”  he 
said. 

“  Allow  me,”  said  Pettigrew,  much  vexed 
at  Boger’s  confused  and  unofficial  manner 
of  stating  his  case ;  and  he  set  forth  with  a 
practised  air  the  main  heads  of  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  misdeeds.  Mr.  Isaac 
Bokes  nodded,  —  put  a  few  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions,  —  obtained  tolerably  succinct  replies, 
— jutted  down  a  note  or  two  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper. 

“  And  that ’s  all  ?  ”  he  said  at  length. 
“Well,  there’s  suspicion,  of  course,  —  not 
much  else  that  I  see,  —  suspicion  of  fraud 
by  means  of  personation.  It ’s  no  great  case 
to  begin  with,  though  we  can  make  it  take 
shape  in  time,  no  doubt;  but  I  don’t  see 
much  for  the  jury  at  present.  There  may 
be  a  swindle  in  it,  —  very  likely  there  is,  — 

I  don’t  say  there  is  n’t,  mind  you ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  mean  just  nothing  at  all. 
She  claimed  to  be  the  gent’s  wife,  you  say, 
— we  have  that  on  his  evidence,  but  we ’ve 
no  other  witnesses ;  and  he  admits  that  she 
was  drunk  at  the  time.  You  see  it  don’t 
amount  to  much.  You  might  wait  to  sec 
what  she  says  when  she ’s  sober ;  it  don’t 
do  to  pluck  the  apple  before  it’s  ripe, — 
that ’s  not  a  bit  of  use.  We ’ve  a  good  de¬ 
fence,  of  course,  if  the  gent  were  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  again,  and  she  were  to  try  to  prosecute 
him  for  bigamy,  —  a  first  rate  defence,  I 
should  say,  at  the  first  blush  of  it.  But  for 
conspiracy  to  extoi*t,  —  that ’s  what  we 
should  call  it,  —  we  ’re  weak,  decidedly 
weak.  I  don’t  see  that  we  can  do  anything 
just  at  present ;  we ’d  better  wait  a  bit,  — 
that ’s  my  candid  advice.” 

“  But  you  see,  Mr.  Bokes,”  said  Petti¬ 


grew,  “  my  friend  here  was  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  marriwl  very  shortly,  —  really  married, 
—  and  you  can  understand  —  ” 

“  By  all  means  let  him  get  married,  — 
the  best  thing  he  could  do ;  that  will  simpli¬ 
fy  matters  wonderfully.  Let  him  get  mar¬ 
ried,  and  then  wo  can  try  him  for  bigamy  1  ” 

Boger  shivered.  He  already  saw  himself 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  lung 
term  of  |>enaT  servitude.  Tlie  elo<iuent  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  judge  were  already  suimding 
in  bis  ear;  and  then, — Julia  Lupus  1  Tlie 
burden  laid  upon  him  seemed  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

“  Say  we  proceed  against  the  woman,” 
Cv<ntinucd  Mr.  Bokes,  “  what  does  she  dc  ? 
The  marriage  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  Well,  she  produces  the  man  she 
married,  —  not  you,  another  party,  name  of 
Bertie  Boger,  —  that’s  it,  isn’t  it?  —  Yes; 
nut  a  common  name,  no  doubt ;  still,  there 
may  be  more  than  one  Bertie  Boger  in  the 
world.  Anyhow,  she  produces  him,  —  I 
should,  I  know,  if  I  defended  her,  —  that ’s 
the  fairest  way  of  testing  a  prosecution,  — 
consider  what  you ’d  do  if  you  were  defend¬ 
ing  ;  she  produces  him,  and  there ’s  an  end 
of  the  case ;  she  leaves  the  court  with  her 
friends  ‘  without  a  stain  on  her  character,’ 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  has  a  good  right 
of  action  against  you  for  false  imprisonment 
and  defamation  of  character.  You  know, 
gents,  that  won’t  do  at  all ;  I  could  n’t  let 
you  go  into  court  on  such  terms,  —  for  my 
own  sake,  1  eould  n’t.” 

The  visitors  looked  gravely  disconcerted ; 
Boger  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless 
imbecility ;  Pettigrew  began  to  feel  that  he 
had  overvalued  his  St.  Mungo  experiences. 
They  seemed  dwarfed  by  ^e  side  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Bokes’s  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Old  Bailey  practice. 

“I  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  however. 
We ’ve  a  beginning,  —  and  no  doubt  there ’s 
something  to  be  done  with  the  case.  It  will 
grow  if  we  ’re  careful  of  it  Leave  her 
alone,  and  she  ’ll  commit  herself  so  that  we 
can  lay  hold  of  her ;  they  always  do,  you 
know,  criminals,  especially  when  females. 
She  means  mischief,  no  doubt.  I  sec  her 
game,  —  only  chance  has  balked  it.  The 
gent  was  to  die,  and  she  was  to  come  out  as 
his  widow,  and  seize  everything.  That  was 
the  plan,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  one ;  and 
very  fairly  carried  out,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Well,  the  gent  gets  well,  and  so  there  ^s  an 
end  of  the  scheme  fur  that  journey.  I  don’t 
suppose  she  meant  poison,  —  putting  him 
out  of  the  way.” 

“  Good  heavens  1  ”  munuured  Boger. 

“  I  should  n’t  think  she  was  up  to  that,” 
continued  Mr.  Bokes,  conveying  the  idea 
that  he  thought  but  poorly  of  Mrs.  Kettle- 
well  for  her  forbearance  in  the  matter. 
“No;  it  was  a  smaller  plant.  But  she 
could  n't  hold  her  tongue,  and  bide  her  time. 
She  gets  drunk,  blunders,  and  shows  her 
hand.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  drop 
on  to  her.  Leave  the  thing  in  my  hands ; 
I ’ve  got  all  the  partieulars  necessary  ;  1  ’ll 
keep  an  eye  on  her.  I’ll  have  her  well 
looked  after.  And  the  man !  we  ’ll  find 
him.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  way 
a  little  better,  and  know  where  we  are. 
That ’s  all,  gents,  at  present.  Yes ;  I  ’ll 
write  or  send  when  I ’ve  anything  to  com- 
munieate.  Only  don’t  be  in  a  hurry. 
These  things  take  time.  Good  morning.  — 
Door,  Moss !  ” 

And  they  quitted  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Bokes  and  Bokes,  ushered  out  by  the  boy 
Moss,  still  glancing  and  grinning  curiously 
at  Mr.  Boger. 

“  Sharp  fellow  that  Bokes,”  observed 
Pettigrew. 

“  Sharp  1  My  dear  Pettigrew,  it  ’s 
really  wonderful ;  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.” 

“Ah,  you  see,  Boger,  you  don’t  know 
much  about  the  Old  Bailey  yet”  'There 
was  bitter  signifieanee  in  Pettigrew’s  tone. 
“  'They  do  a  wonderful  deal  of  business.  I 
suppose  they  arc  obliged  to  treat  one  in  that 
curt  sort  of  way.  And  he ’s  right,  no  doubt. 
If  you  remember,  Boger,  I  put  it  to  you  that 
you  had  n’t  much  of  a  case.’’  Pettigrew  felt 
it  necessary  to  urge  this  in  defence  of  his 
magisterial  reputation.  “  And  the  law ’s 
wonderfully  uncertain.  Do  what  we  may, 
the  woman ’s  a  very  good  chance  of  escape.” 

“  But,  surely,  surely,  Pettigrew,  they ’d 
never  bring  it  in  that  the  marriage  was  val¬ 
id,  —  that  I ’m  that  woman’s  husband  ? 
They  could  n’t,  you  know,  they  really 
could  n’t.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  Pettigrew  said  with 
some  spitefulness.  “  It ’s  clear  she  married 
somebody.  Who  was  it,  if  it  was  n’t  you  ? 
After  all,  you  know,  Boger,  you  wanted  to 
get  married,  —  and  here ’s  a  wife  ready  to 
your  hand,  —  married  to  you  already,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  without  your  Ijeing  troubled 


at  all  in  the  matter.  She ’s  relieved  you  of 
all  the  conventional  nuisance  of  the  thing. 
Had  n’t  you  better  accept  your  fate  ?  She ’s 
suited  to  you  in  some  respects,  —  age,  for 
instance,  —  and  I  don’t  doubt  she’ll  make 
a  tolerably  good  wife  as  wives  go ;  though 
tliat  is  n’t  saying  much  for  her,  perhaps.” 

'The  anguish  inflicted  upon  Boger  by  this 
cynical  speech  was  extreme.  lie  8lmi>ly 
took  to  his  bed,  —  in  an  upper  room  in  the 
house  in  Jasmin  Street,  and  deelined  to  get 
up  on  any  account  whatever. 

GENEllAL  CHANGAIINIER. 

^piIK  French  jiapers  have  narrated  (he 
i  meeting  of  Chaiignrnier  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  and  few  can  help  being 
touched  by  the  description  of  the  old  gen¬ 
eral  of  seventy-eight  years  of  age  tendering 
his  advice  and  his  sword  when  his  country 
is  in  danger  to  the  man  whom  politically 
and  privately  he  must  hitherto  have  vieweil 
with  intense  dislike.  Changarnier  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  old  Algerian  army  ;  he 
had  seen  the  French  eagles  pushed  forward 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  oases  of  the  Sahii- 
ra;  he  had  served  as  a  comrade  of  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  with 
Lamoriciere  and  Cavaignac  had  won  his 
fame  in  the  campaigns  against  Abd-el-Ka- 
der.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  look 
back  on  the  early  lile  of  so  excellent  an  of¬ 
ficer,  and  to  notice  how  the  (jualities  which 
he  displayed  when  in  high  command  wi  re 
equally  remarkable  w  hen  in  charge  of  small 
bodies  of  troops. 

It  was  in  1835,  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
Abd-cl-Kader  was  yet  only  the  chief  of  a 
few  Arab  tribi's,  that  Changarnier  tiKik  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Mascara.  The 
French  arms  had  been  successful ;  but,  un¬ 
provided  with  the  requisite  supplies,  the 
troops  were  Ibrced  to  retreat  over  a  barren 
and  mountainous  country  to  Oran.  Each 
soldier  had  been  served  out  with  rations  for 
the  march,  holding  a  small  sack  of  rice  in 
reserve.  Provisions  failed,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  the  reserve  supply;  but  the 
troops,  young,  unused  to  war,  ami  thought¬ 
less  of  the  future,  had  squandered  all  their 
nations,  including  the  bag  of  rice.  One 
battalion  only  li^  preserved  theirs  intact, 
and  this  was  the  2d  Legi  r,  commanded  by 
Captain  (ffiangarnier,  who  thus  showed  that 
he  Knew  how  to  command  men,  and  how  to 
preserve  discipline,  under  circumstances 
which  test  to  the  utmost  the  military  quali¬ 
ties  of  soldiers. 

Again,  in  1836,  when  the  French  army 
under  Mar^hal  Clauzel  had  failed  in  its  at¬ 
tack  on  Constantine,  when,  pressed  by  the 
garrison'  irom  the  city,  harassed  by  the 
Arab  hoi^emen  of  the  surrounding  country, 
perishing  from  cold  and  hunger,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  expeditionary  torce  were  re¬ 
treating  towards  Bone,  Changarnier  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  He  commanded  the  rear¬ 
guard,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  skir¬ 
mishing  order,  and  which  was  composed  of 
the  remnants,  250  men,  of  the  same  2d 
Leger.  'The  Arab  horsemen  had  already 
charged  them,  and  had  sabred  many,  wheii 
Changarnier  formed  square.  'The  Mahom¬ 
etan  cavalry,  excited  bv  the  slaughter  of 
the  Christians,  and  holding  in  disdain  so 
small  a  body,  swooped  down  on  them,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  easy  conquest.  Changarnier 
waited  until  they  had  approached  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  face  of  the  square, 
and,  then,  calling  to  his  men,  said,  “  You 
see  those  fellows  there,  they  are  six  thous¬ 
and,  we  are  two  hundred  and  fiftjr,  so  the 
sides  are  about  equal ;  Vive  le  Roi  I  fire !  ” 
The  men  fired  steadily,  the  front  of  the 
faces  of  the  square  were  strewed  thickly 
with  men  and  horses  dying  and  dead,  llie 
battalion  collected  its  wounded,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  given  so  severe  a  lesson  to  the  enemy, 
pursued  its  retreat  unmolested.  After  this 
action  Changarnier’s  name  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Algerian  army,  and 
he  rose  by  successive  steps  until  in  1848  he 
commanded  the  troops  in  Algeria. 

Few  of  his  old  comrades  now  remain. 
Cavaignac  died  in  1857,  Lamoriciere  in 
1865.  Montauban,  Count  de  Palikao,  still 
serves,  although  at  present  in  a  civil  capa¬ 
city,  while  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Or¬ 
leans,  whose  names  were  equally  known 
and  respected  in  the  old  Algerian  army,  in 
vain  solicit  at  this  crisis  of  their  country’s 
fate  permission  to  draw  their  swords  in  her 
defence  and  again  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
their  comrades  of  former  wars.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  present  awful 
struggle,  Changarnier’s  name  will  be  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  French  service,  and 
his  career  will  be  quoted  os  an  example  of 
the  gallantry  and  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
old  Algerian  army. 


Skptembku  2i,  1870.] 
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BUBBLES. 

V  BUBBLE  ri?e3  on  the  stream, 

And  iliinces  down  the  tide  ; 
Beneath  the  sun  brii'ht  colors  gleam, 
And  glisten  on  its  side. 

AVhat  though,  before  a  moment ’s  past, 
It  all  must  hurst  in  air,  — 

'I’he  little  while  that  it  may  last, 

Thu  sunshine  makes  it  fair. 

1  will  not  c.are  although  my  dream 
Bti  what  I  ne’er  may_  set! , 

My  hoitc  at  least  can  make  it  seem 
As  tliough  it  yet  might  be. 

A  little  longer,  and  I  know 
It  all  may  pass  away ; 

Tlien,  when  I  must,  I  ’ll  let  it  go, 

But  keep  it  while  I  may. 


KANUOM  NOTES. 


—  An  interesting  article  on  Tliaekeray 
and  Dickens,  written  just  before  the  death 
of  the  latter,  and  jtuhlished  in  the  ItioiKla 
Kuropen  for  August,  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
.aecomi)lished  Russian  authoress — Tatiana 
S\’etoff. 

—  The  Athenmura  publishes  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  O.  Ilalliwell,  in  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  states  that  he  has  made  a  discovery  of 
documents  relating  to  .Shakespe!are,  which 
clear  uf)  a  great  mass  of  conjecture.  It 
appears  that  Shakes|M-are  was  never  a 
j)mprietor  in  cither  the  Olobe  or  the  Black- 
triars  'llieatre.  He  sim])ly  jjarticipated  as 
an  actor  in  the  receipts  of  the  house. 

—  We  recently  co])ied  from  one  of  our 
exchanges  a  statement,  to  the  effect  that  a 
church  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  had  been  robbed 
of  some  plate  by  two  Chinamen.  ^Ve  did 
not  intend,  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  to  connect 
the  affair  with  the  tact  that  three  Chinamen 
h  id  lately  become  niemliers  of  the  church 
in  ([uestion.  a  fact  which  is  brought  to  our 
notice  for  the  first  time  by  a  courteous  cor¬ 
respondent. 

—  A  Russian  expedition  lor  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  Southern  Mongolia,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  M.  N.  M.  Prshewalski,  a  su|M‘rior 
staff  oflicer  already  favorably  known  by 
jirevious  explorations,  has  been  despatched 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Geograjih- 
ieal  Society,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ^lin- 
istrv  of  War.  The  ex|)edition  is  intended 
to  fast  three  years ;  and  M.  Prshewalski, 
who  was  to  have  left  Petersburg  early  in 
August,  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Pekin, 
and  to  jmsh  forwanl  next  spring  towards 
Russian  Turkestan,  thixuigh  the  Chinese 
])iirts  of  Central  Asia,  which  have  not  been 
visited  by  Eurojieans  since  Marco  Polo. 
Another  scientific  expedition  has  started 
already  under  the  Russian  naturalist,  N.  N. 
Miklocho  Macklay,  also  well  known  by  pre¬ 
vious  journeys  and  scientific  labors. 

—  The  father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
thus  writes  in  one  of  Ids  letters :  “  I  have 
been  as  enthusiastic  and  joyful  as  any  one 
after  a  victory,  but  I  confess  that  even  the 
sight  of  a  field  of  battle  has  not  only  struck 
me  with  horror,  but  even  turned  me  sick ; 
and,  now  that  I  am  advanced  in  life,  I  can¬ 
not  understand,  any  more  tlian  I  could  at 
fifteen  years,  how  beings  who  call  them- 
.selves  reasonable,  and  who  have  so  much 
foresight,  can  employ  this  short  existence, 
not  in  loving  and  aiding  each  other,  and 

assing  through  it  as  gently  as  possible, 

ut,  on  the  contrary,  in  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
stroy  each  other,  as  if  time  did  not  do  this 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  What  I  thought  at 
fifteen  years,  I  still  think ;  war,  width  soci¬ 
ety  draws  upon  itself,  is  but  an  organized 
b.arbarism,  and  an  inheritance  of  the  savage 
state,  however  disguised  or  ornamented.” 

—  One  of  the  earliest  lessons  tiiught  by 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  has  been  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  weapons  of  precision  in  the  hands 
of  unpractised  and  e.xcitable  troops,  A  gun 
that  goes  off  by  mere  volition,  as  the  Chasse- 
pot  is  said  to  do  tinder  certain  circumstances, 
IS  simply  an  expensive  means  for  wasting 
ammunition.  But,  "beside  coolness,  other 
(jualifications  are  necessary  to  convert  ordi¬ 
nary  soldiers  into  good  marksmen.  No 
amount  of  training  would  enable  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  for  instance,  to  use  a  rifle  with  much 
success.  An  average  Egyptian  can  see 
nothing  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  yards,  and  has  no  acute¬ 
ness  in  detecting  an  object  within  as  many 
feet.  A  recent  traveller  says  that  when  the 
railway  was  constructed  the  utmost  difficulty 
was  found  in  procuring  men  capable  of  see¬ 
ing  or  recognizing  the  difference  between 
signals  only  a  hundred  yards  off.  Many 
candidates  came,  but  few  passed  the  test. 
One  man  was  nearly  passed,  but  the  engi¬ 


neer  was  not  (juite  satisfied  that  the  fellow 
had  not  been  “  making  good  shots  ”  at  the 
colors ;  so  he  held  up  his  liat  at  one  hundn-d 
and  fifty  yards,  and  the  hapless  signalman 
pronounced  it  to  be  “  the  red  flag.”  This 
IS  something  worse  than  that  color  blindness 
which  is  known  to  prevail  among  our  own 
countrymen,  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
which  has  led  to  more  than  one  railway 
accident. 

—  The  Ventre  Otturhe  says  that  the  e.x- 
jircssion  so  often  used  in  the  French  army, 

“  Vieillard,  ton  recit  m’interesse  !  ”  origi¬ 
nated  in  an  imjiertinence  addressed  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Bugeaud  jt  the  battle  of  Isly.  The 
Marshal  thought  it  ex[x‘dient  to  address  a 
few  well-chosen  words  to  his  soldiers  before 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  Just  in 
front  of  him  stood,  or  rather  endeavored  to 
stand,  an  old  Zouave  who  had  taken  more 
tlian  was  necessary  to  support  him  in  the 
coming  struggle,  and  who  longed  above  all 
things  to  go  forward.  Impatient  at  the 
length  of  the  Marshal’s  address,  the  impa¬ 
tient  old  warrior  called  out  loud,  “  Vieil¬ 
lard,  ton  recit  m’iuteresse.”  The  discon¬ 
certed  Marshal  stopped  short,  but  so  far 
from  punishing  the  old  soldier,  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  finished  his  sjieech  farther  oft". 
Tlie  Ventre  Gauche  was  just  the  pajier  to 
report  this  anecdote  oi  (juucherie. 

— We  now  le.arn  from  official  documents 
that  the  intended  Amazon  Corps,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Minna  Iliinsel,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  was  more  than  a  joke.  Tliat  .spirited 
lady  had  actually  already  gathered  fifty- 
three  young  heroines  under  her  banners,  all 
ready  and  eager  lor  the  fray,  and  defying 
those  critical  remarks  which.  Miss  Hansel 
says,  “  were  of  course  to  be  expected  in 
these  frivolous  days  of  ours,”  Yet  before 
prix’ceding  further  it  was  considered  wise  to 
inquire  at  head-quarters  in  what  jiortion  of 
the  army  these  female  volunteers  would  be 
considered  most  desirable.  A  letter  was 
therefbro  addressed  to  General-Governor 
Von  Falckenstein,  whose  answer,  somewhat 
delayed,  arrived  a  few  davs  ago.  He  de¬ 
clines  with  many’  thanks  the  patriotic  offer 
of  their  guarding  the  coast,  —  one  of  the 
proposals,  —  “  since  he  had  in  the  course  of 
a  journey  of  inspection  convinced  himself 
personalfy  of  their  sufficient  protection,  but 
he  would  suggest  to  them  to  enrol  them¬ 
selves  among  tlic  land-troops.”  Miss  Han¬ 
sel,  however,  “considering  the  rapid  and 
victorious  jirogress  of  the  war,”  thinks  that 
the  delay  in  the  general’s  answer  has  frus¬ 
trated  her  plans,  and  has  accordingly  dis¬ 
banded  her  corps. 

—  In  the  summer  of  1867,  Mr.  Giffard 
Palgrave,  the  Arabian  traveller,  and  now 
Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Trebizonde,  was 
stopping  at  Berlin,  where  he  was,  from  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  the  Prussian  official  world. 
On  his  departiux!,  a  dinner  was  given  in  his 
honor,  at  which  a  large  number  of  military 
men  were  present,  as  they  are  on  any  public 
occasion  in  Prussia.  It  was  just  about  the 
time  of  the  Luxembourg  difficulty,  and  many 
allusions  had  been  made  as  to  the  prospects 
of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany. 
IMr.  Palgrave  had  been  asked  several  times 
what  his  opinion  was ;  and,  on  returning 
thanks,  he  astonished  his  audience  by’  the 
statement  that,  if  there  was  war  between 
the  two  countries,  the  French  would  be  in 
Berlin  in  three  weeks’  time.  When  the 
sensation  jiroduced  by  this  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  assertion  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave  ipialified  it  by  adding,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  equally  confident  within 
three  months’  time  the  F^ssians  would  be 
in  Paris.  And  the  odd  part  of  the  story  is, 
not  that  such  a  prophecy  .was  made,  but 
that  all  the  Prussian  officers  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  agreed  that  they  expected  the  same 
result.  They  had  good  hope  of  ultimate 
success,  but  they  were  convinced  that  in 
the  first  battles  of  the  war  the  French  would 
carry  all  before  them. 

—  The  enterprising  engineers  of  the  age 
are  not  y  et  inclined  to  suspend  their  labors, 
and  the  last  scheme  on  foot  is  a  tunnel 
under  the  Bosphorus.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  traffic  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the 
opening  and  shut! in"  of  the  bridges  of  boats, 
which  form  the  only  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  is  very’  troublesome.  A  tramway  com¬ 
pany  is  now  constructing  its  lines  on  both 
sides,  but  little  real  profit  is  expected  until 
the  lines  can  be  connected.  Ilitherto  this 
has  been  impossible,  as  the  existing  bridges 
are  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  ordinary’ 
passengers,  to  s.ay  nothing  of  the  constant 
interruption.  Tunnelling  by  the  ordinary- 
method  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  tlie  water  I 


is  extremely  deep,  with  twenty  or  thirty  I 
feet  of  mmi  at  the  bottom.  Engineers  of  i 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  are  not  to 
be  lightly  baffled ;  and  Mr.  Haddon,  chief 
engineer  to  the  Turkish  government,  has 
suggested  a  means  of  solving  the  problem.  \ 
He  pro{K)ses  to  suspend  or  float  a  tunnel  at  : 
about  thirty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  | 
the  water,  allowing  uninterrupted  passage  ! 
to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage.  ^ITie  Gol-  j 
den  Horn  has  no  tide.  The  tunnel  is  to  lie  a  | 
wrought-irou  tube  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  . 
and  twelve  hundred  feet  long.  The  gradi¬ 
ent  at  each  end  would  be  one  in  fifty.  It  I 
would  weigh  about  six  hundred  tons  ;  max-  I 
imum  weight  of  any’  train,  four  hundred  | 
tons ;  concrete  and  lining,  to  overcome  the  ! 
buoyancy  of  the  tube,  seventeen  hundred 
tons;  water  displacement,  twenty -seven 
hundred  tons.  Holding  -  down  chaias  of 
great  strength  will  neutralize  the  upward 
strain  when  the  train  is  not  passing.  It  is  I 
propo.-ed  to  name  this  latest  triumph  of  | 
modern  engineering  invention  after  Daouil  | 
Pasha.  I 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  XEWS. 

Marshal  O.  Ifoliert.s  publislied  a  letter  August 
2t)  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  liepublican 
nomination  for  tiovernor  of  Xew  York,  assigning 
the  state  of  his  health  a.s  a  reason. 

The  safes  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  Xew 
York  were  roblied,  August  81,  of  bonds  and  valu¬ 
ables  to  the  amount  of  S  1S0,0U0.  On  the  morning 
of  September  3  an  unknown  messenger  returned 
all  the  stolen  property,  but  protested  his  ignorance 
of  the  robbery  and  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
received  the  parcel  containing  the  property.  • 

Mrs.  A.  W.  McDonald,  a  prominent  woman  suf¬ 
frage  reformer,  comraitt^  suicide  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Westchester  County,  September  3,  during 
temporary  insanity. 

Kev.  Milo  Mahan,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Baltimore,  and  lately  elected  Professor  in  the  The- 
oU>gic.nl  Semiiiary  in  Xew  York,  died  September  3, 

Lite  Arizona  advices  state  that  the  settlers  be¬ 
low  Tucson  are  suffering  severely  from  Indian 
depredations.  In  the  recent  raid  on  Tnbac,  one 
hundred  Apache  warriors  swept  the  neighborhood 
for  miles  of  everything.  Murder  by  the  Indians 
was  common. 

A  Tucson  mail-coach  was  recently  captured 
and  burned  by  Indians  west  of  Fort  Bonce,  Arizo¬ 
na.  The  conductor,  his  driver,  and  two  soldiers 
composing  the  escort,  were  killed.  Governor  Pile 
has  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  persons 
against  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Hon.  Asahel  Huntington,  of  Salem,  since  1851 
clerk  of  all  the  courts  in  Essex  County,  died  at 
Beverly  Shore,  Mass.,  Sept.  6. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Morton  has  been  emploved  by  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  in  tlie  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  laws  relating  to  railroad  cor- 
Hirations,  and  analysis  of  charters  and  special 
awE  connected  therewith,  which  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  published. 

George  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Times,  George 
Ripley,  of  the  Tribune,  Baron  Ustensacken,  Prus¬ 
sian  (Consul  General,  and  \V.  Powell,  M.  P.  from 
Xewport,  England,  arrived  at  Xew  York,  Sept.  6. 

The  State  election  in  Vermont  Sept.  6,  resulted 
in  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  about  20,000. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  death  of  Gustave  Struve,  the  well-known 
German  Liberal,  is  announced  from  Vienna,  Aug. 
30. 

Three  members  of  Parliament —  Sir  C.W.Dilke, 
and  Messrs.  Arthur  Herbert  and  Henry  Winter 
Betheu  —  arc  reported  as  serving  in  the  hospital  at 
Nancy. 

A  "conference  of  the  German  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  lieen  had  at  Fulda,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  has  just  adjourned  to  reassem¬ 
ble  oil  the  call  of  Bishop  Hefei  or  Bishop  Rotten- 
burg.  It  is  reported  that  the  conference  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the  action  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  on  the  infallibility  ques¬ 
tion.  The  faculty  at  Tirbingen,  Wurtembiirg,  are 
in  accord.  At  a  meeting  of  the  professors  at 
Nuremberg,  it  was  resolved  to  protest  formally 
against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  spiritual  power 
and  Papal  infallibility. 

Honoluiu  reports  a"  severe  shock  of  earthquake 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Aug.  7,  the  heaviest  at 
Hawaii  since  1868. 

The  world's  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
progress  of  the  French-Prussian  w’ar.  The  series 
of  engagements  between  the  principal  French  and 
German  armies  since  our  last  record,  and  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  capitulation  of  MacMahon’s  army,  is 
reported  as  follows  :  — 

Aug.  29.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Beaumont  in 
which  the  Prussians  were  victorious,  capturing 
several  guns  and  many  prisoners. 

Aug.  30.  Another  severe  battle  at  Carignan,  in 
which  tile  Prussians  were  again  conquerors,  and  the 
French  driven  back  on  Sedan. 

Aug.  31.  Another  battle  on  the  Meuse,  between 
Douzy  and  Donchery,  the  French  losing  twenty 
guns,  eleven  mitrailleurs,  and  seven  thousand 
prisoners. 

!  •  From  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Augmt  until 
the  noon  of  September  first.  General  Bazaiue,  with 
several  corps,  uninterruptedly  attempted  to  break 
out  from  Metz,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Under 
the  chief  direction  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
General  Manteuflel  defeated  all  these  attempts  in 
an  engagement,  which  the  Prussians  designate 
as  the  battle  of  Xoisseville,  and  the  French  were 
thrown  back  into  the  fortress. 

Sept.  1.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Sedan. 

I  The  German  forces  numbered  210, OuO  ;  the  Freuch 


120,000.  Before  the  day’s  close  the  French  were 
completely  surrounded. 

Sept.  2.  The  battle  was  renewed  at  3  a.  m.  and 
was  continued  until  5  p.  m.,  when  the  French 
army  was  surrendered.  King  William  announced 
the  "fact  in  the  following  despatch  to  Queen  Au¬ 
gusta  :  — 

“Bkfokk  Skuax,  Fkaxce,  Friday,  SepL  2. 

“  A  capitulation,  whereby  the  whole  army  at 
Sedan  are  prisoners  of  war,  has  just  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  General  Wimpfen,  commanding,  in¬ 
stead  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  is  wounded. 
The  Emperor  surrendered  himself  to  me,  as  he  has 
no  command,  and  left  everything  to  the  Regency 
at  Paris.  His  residence  I  shall  appoint  after  an 
interview  with  him  at  a  rendezvous  to  be  fixeil 
immediately.  Under  Go<rs  guidance,  what  a 
course  events  have  taken !  ” 

The  Emperor  wrote  to  the  King  :  “  As  I  cannot 
die  at  the  head  of  my  army,  I  lay  my  sword  at 
your  Majesty’s  feet.” 

Sept.  3.  The  Emperor  was  escorted  to  King 
William’s  head-quarters,  and  assigned  a  residence 
for  the  present  at  Wilhelrashbke,  a  suburb  of  Cas- 
sel. 

Sept.  6.  An  official  announcement  was  made  at 
Berlin  that  “the  Emperor  Napoleon,  having  de¬ 
clared  that  his  captivity  prevents  him  from  nego¬ 
tiating  for  peace,  the  French  government  being  at 
Paris,  the  war  will  be  continued.” 

Sept.  4.  The  Corps  Legislatif  pronounced  the 
forfeiture  of  all  claim  to  the  French  throne  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  family.  A  republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  a  provisional 
government,  taking  the  name  of  the  National 
Defence  Government,  was  announced,  as  follows; 

Mini.ster  of  War  and  President  of  the  Council, 
General  Trochu. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Leon  Gambetta. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jules  Favre. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Pierre  Magne. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Jules  Simon. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Emanuel  Cremieux. 

Secretarj’-General  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  -\ndre  Lavertujon. 

M.  Keratz  is  Prefect  of  Police,  and  M.  Arago 
temporary  Mayor  of  Paris.  General  Trochu  re¬ 
tains  command  ns  Governor  of  Paris,  and  bis  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Provisional  Government  have  ma«le 
him  President. 

Most  intense  excitement  prevails  in  Paris,  man¬ 
ifesting  itself  in  destroying  all  signs  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  reported  that  tlie  Empress  left  Paris  Mpt. 
4.  and  has  gone  to  join  the  Emperor  and  tho  Prince 
Imperial  at  Cassel. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMEIICLYL. 

August  31. 

FlK.UiCLlL. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  921 ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1803,  881  ;  do. 
1867,  86). 

FaisxroBT.  —  U.  8.  5-20's,  1802,  91J. 

I’asis.  —  Rentes,  597.  45c. 

New  Yoax. — Gold,  1161  ^  1171 !  U.  8. 6’i,  1881, 1141  ; 
6--30’s,  1862, 112}  ;  do.  1867,1101. 

CoaxEacui.. 

LlvtiiPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  S}d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  ys.  lOd. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  mkldling  uplands,  lOjc. }  red 
winter  wheat,  8  1.38  (.<8  1.44. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.09  (New  No.  2). 

September  1. 

Flnaxcul. 

LONDOir.  —  Consols,  911  ;  C.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  881 :  do. 
1867,  86b 

Paris.  —  Rentes,  607. 

New  York.  —  Hold,  1161’,  U.  8.  6’s.  1881, 1141;  6-20’8, 
186-2, 1121  *  do.  1867,  llOb 

COMXERCLIL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^  9s.  9d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  nptaisls,  191c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1  38  (A  1.41. 

Cuic.teo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  S  1.041  (No.  2). 

September  8. 

Finarclal. 

Lordor.  —  Consols.  91}  :  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  882  ;  do 
1867, 86b 

Fb.\RKF0RT.  —  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862.  93|. 

New  York.  — Gold,  116}  ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881, 114J  ;  5-20's, 
1862, 1131  (g  114  ;  do.  1867,  111}. 

CoaXERCLAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  9d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19Jc. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.38. 

September  3. 

Firarcial. 

Lordor.  —  Consols.  92}  ;  U.  8.  5-20’a,  1802, 39  @  89}  ; 
do.  1867,  861  (§  87b 

Paris.  —  Rentes,  597. 

New  Yorx.  —  Gold,  114}  (&■  113}  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114 ; 
5.-20’8,  1862,  114 ;  do.  1867, 110}. 

CoXXERriAL. 

lavEPjpooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  91d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  7d.  (<r  98.  9d. 

Niw  York.  —  Cotton,  midilling  uplands,  20c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  f  1.'28  (a  1  35. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8 1.01  (No.  2). 

September  3. 

Firarcial. 

Lordor.  —  Consols,  91}  ;  U.  8.  5-'20's,  1862, 89}  at  SS); 
do.  1867,  871  @  87. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  113}  «r  114}  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  lUJ; 
5-20’s,  1862, 113}  ;  do.  1867,  llOJ. 

COMKERCLtU 

LiTRBPniiL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  91d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.'28  1.30 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  yilc.  (No.  2). 

September  U. 

Firarcial. 

Lordor.  —  Consols.  91|  iH  y-i};  V.  S.  5  20’s,  1862, 88J; 
do.  1867.  86}. 

Filirkfort — U.  8.  5-20'8,  1862,  92*. 

Paris  —  Rentes,  577.  ‘25u. 

N  EW  York.  —  Gold.  114*  ;  V-  S.  6's,  1881, 114}  ;  5  20’s, 
1802  113  I'do.  1867,  llOj. 

C0.UX£RC!AL. 

Liverpool  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Ojd ;  red  wiir 
ter  wheat, 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.25  @  1.30. 

CmCACO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  98. c. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


THE  CAMP-MEETING.  —  By  F  O.  C.  Darley  (See  Page  Cll.) 


the  camp-meeting.  —  BV 


Way  to  the  rear.  (Ske  r.\r.E  cis.) 
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RETURNING  FROM  THE  COUNTRY,  —  AT  THE  STATION.  By  C.  G.  Busn.  (Sek  Page  Cll.) 


RETURNING  FROM  THE  COUNTRY,  —  AT  THE  STATION.  By  C.  G.  Bi.sn.  (Sek  Page  CU.) 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


GOING  TO  THE  KEAU. 

(See  EKiiRAViN'u  ix  the  Si'pi'lement.  ) 

The  roaring  of  the  guns  is  stilled,  the  strife 
Amid  the  peaceful  orchards  and  the  vines  — 
Those  scenes  of  happy  rural  life, 
Down-trodden  by  our  lines  — 

Has  onward  rolled  and  victory  is  ours. 

The  glory  and  the  passion  of  the  light. 

Which  urged  us  on  in  those  fierce  hours. 

And  gave  our  arms  their  might. 

No  longer  steel  our  hearts,  but  wc  may  see 
Where  victory  hath  claimed  its  due,  and  friends, 
Who  strove  beside  us  manfully, 

Fighting  for  noble  ends. 

Now  strew  the  slopes.  True  heroes  of  the  day. 
About  whose  dead  brows  we  should  bind  the 
wreath ; 

They  flung  their  glorious  lives  away, 

We  conquered  through  their  dcatli. 

With  roll  of  drum  wc  passed  this  way  at  morn. 
With  lusty  chanting  of  our  battle-song, 

Our  country’s  colors  bravely  borne 
Above  the  tramping  throng. 

More  sadly  now  we  come,  although  the  day 
Has  seen  that  hope  fulfill^  which  made  us  glad ; 
We  know  how  bright  is  glory’s  ray,  — 

How  bright  and  yet  how  sad. 

The  spirit’s  exultation,  when  surrounded 
By  crash  of  battle,  bids  us  know  the  first ; 

The  moans  of  these,  our  comrades  wounded. 
Cry  ;  “  Warfare  is  accurst  1  ” 

O  friends,  sore-stricken  in  the  day  of  glory. 

Our  hearts  are  wrung  for  you,  although  they  glow 
When  dwelling  on  the  glorious  story 
Of  this  day’s  conquering  blow. 

Begrudge  us  not  our  momentsjof  elation. 

You  share  with  us  the  glory  of  the  gain  ; 

If  we  exult,  our  exultation 
Is  saddened  by  your  pain. 

And  so  the  hymn  of  victory  ascendeth. 

Its  glory  mingled  with  sad*  harmonies  ; 

The  strain  of  joyous  triumph  blendcth 
With  moans  and  choking  sighs. 


MADAME  DE  MARCAY. 

Translated  fur  Every  Saturday  from  the  French  of  M. 

1‘BSVOST-l’lRSDUL. 

II. 

“  'IT7HAT  lead.s  me  especially,”  continued 

T  T  M.  d’Hersent,  alter  an  instant  of  si¬ 
lence,  “  to  see  in  my  Mend’s  history  the  hand 
of  fate  and  a  kind  of  cruel  sport  of  nature,  is 
that  I  could  never  understand  why  it  should 
have  been  impossible  for  Madame  deMan,ay 
to  love  Ferni.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  in¬ 
timacy  as  close  as  theirs,  formed  at  their  age, 
and  pursued  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  perfect 
freedom,  does  not  end  in  love.  Ferni  could 
not  have  been  naturally  unpleasing  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maroay,  and  she  evidently  did  not 
feel  toward  him  one  of  those  unconquerable 
repugnances  which  sometimes  separate  two 
I>eopTe  otherwise  made  for  each  other.  Since 
on  have  seen  Ferni  you  probably  remem- 
er  that  he  was  generally  pleasing.  Madame 
de  Mar«^ay  accepted,  with  tolerable  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  gossip  of  the  world,  for  her  inti¬ 
macy  with  Ferni  had  every  appearance  of 
a  mutual  attachment,  and  if  some  keen 
observers  still  (juestioned  Ferni’s  success,  if 
he  himself  carefully  shunned  whatever  could 
confirm  such  suspicions,  superficial  minds, 
always  in  the  majority,  had  not  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

As  for  what  is  called,  in  love,  the  union 
of  soul,  it  e.xisted  between  them  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  can  be  imagined,  and  when  we 
are  in  Paris  I  can  convince  you  by  showing 
you  their  letters,  where  they  have  poured 
out  their  whole  soul.  Although  a  foreigner, 
Ferni  wrote  our  language  purelj',  and  his 
passion  often  made  him  eloquent.  You 
will  find  no  trace  of  bad  taste  or  affectation 
in  these  letters;  all  is  true,  elevated  and 
sincere ;  only  one  must  sympathize  with 
the  love  which  shows  him,  in  Madame  de 
]Mai\-av,  even  more  charms  and  perfections 
than  Heaven  had  already  fatally  given  her. 
What  surprised  me  extremely  in  examining 
all  these  letters,  was  that  the  most  powerful 
and  eloquent  were  written  at  exactly  the 
time  when  Ferni  was  incapable  of  any 
work.  To  plead  his  woes,  to  convince  and 
soften  Madame  de  Marcay,  he  regained  all 
that  vigor  of  thought  and  language  which  he 
appeared  to  have  lost  for  everything  else. 
He  seemed  to  feel  this  himself.  “From 
henceforth  I  am  capable  only  of  writing  to 
you,”  he  says  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters.  “  If  will  be  so  to-morrow  and  later, 
and  always.  These  are,  indeed,  my  least 
unworthy  writings,  but  they  will  never  lead 
me  to  glory.”  Most  assuredly  Aese  letters 
cannot  be  ^blished,  although  neither  the 
memory'  of  Ferni  nor  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
9ay  could  sufler  through  them ;  but  we  can 
re^  them,  and  I  always  feel  a  bitter  pleas¬ 
ure  in  thus  reviving,  with  all  its  sorrows, 
the  fiery  and  tortured  soul  of  my  Mend. 


What  shall  I  say  of  Madame  do.  Marcay’s 
letters?  You  would  not  believe,  without 
having  read  them,  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
at  once  so  inflexible  and  so  tender,  to  give 
and  withhold,  to  flee  and  draw  near,  to  con¬ 
sole  without  healing,  to  refuse  all  hojie 
without  slaving  love,  to  inspire  at  once  and 
with  such  delicacy  so  much  admiration,  ten¬ 
derness,  fear  and  desire.  And  in  all  tliis 
not  a  word  to  efface,  not  a  word  to  recall, 
nothing  which  would  not  he  irreproachable 
even  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world.  .iVh,  sublime 
and  cruel  instinct  of  nature,  art  cau  never 
equal  you  I 

I  was  a  little  alarmed  to  see  Ferni  return 
to  Paris  in  less  than  three  months,  but  I 
was  surprise<l  and  delighted  to  find  him 
much  more  calm  and  infinitely  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  before  his  departure. 

“  I  have  reflected  much,”  he  said  to  me, 

“  since  I  saw  you,  and,  ns  vou  may  imagine, 
upon  the  only  thing  whicli  can  mmee^rth 
occupy  me  in  this  world.  I  see  clearly  to¬ 
day  the  true  cause  of  my  sufferings,  or 
rather  the  occasion,  always  the  same,  of 
those  perpetual  crises  between  Madame  de 
Marcay  and  me,  which  shake  my  reason. 
It  is  au  the  fault  of  my  incurable  mania  for 
seeking  explanations  that  distract  me,  and 
provoking  In'  my  entreaties  refusals  that 
crush  me.  If  I  could  be  content  to  enjoy 
the  present,  without  thinking  of  tlie  future, 
or,  at  least,  without  forcing  Madame  de 
Marcay,  by  my  questions,  to  take  away  all 
ho()e,  what  sliould  prevent  my  living  peace¬ 
ful  and  almost  happy  near  her  ?  Is  there  in 
the  world  a  sweeter  intimacy  than  ours  was 
before  and  may  he  again  ?  Can  there  exist, 
even  between  mutual  lovers,  more  unre¬ 
straint  and  confidence?  Why  not  enjoy 
the  goods  Fate  has  given  us  ?  I  have  real¬ 
ized  their  value  since  I  lost  them  so  blindly. 
My  life  beside  her  has  been  one  of  painful 
agitation,  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the  life  I 
have  led  away  from  her  ?  It  was  something 
more  than  solitude,  it  was  nothingness.  I 
seemed  to  stifle  without  air  or  light.  I  will 
go  away  no  more.  I  will  see  her  every  day, 
but  I  will  ask  uotliing  of  her.  I  will  enjoy 
the  present  hour,  and  fancy  the  future  in 
my  own  way.  I  will  feed  on  illusions,  and 
give  her  no  occasion  to  destroy  them.  Let 
us  leave  it  to  time ;  we  are  both  young,  and 
fate  is  our  debtor  for  those  happy  days.” 

Ferni  kept  his  word;  he  took  up  his 
former  mode  of  life,  but  sedulously  banished 
from  it  the  old  storms  and  agitations.  No 
more  exactions,  no  more  complaints  or  en¬ 
treaties,  nothing  but  the  dumb  and  constant 
evidence  of  an  invincible  love,  for  it  was 
not  in  Femi’s  power  either  to  cease  loving 
Madame  de  Marci'v,  or  to  conceal  his  pas¬ 
sion  from  her.  If  in  spite  of  himself,  his 
whole  soul  was  betrayed  in  every  word  and 
movement,  he  said  nothing,  he  did  nothing, 
that  could  constrain  Madame  de  Marcay  to 
defend  herself  and  scatter  his  dreams.  She 
understood,  however,  without  his  speaking, 
and  felt  herself  silently  besieged  by  a  stub¬ 
born  adversary;  sometimes,  too,  she  made 
it  a  duty  of  conscience  to  warn  him  that  he 
was  wrong  to  hope,  that  he  was  no  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  before,  nor  ever  would  he ;  hut 
then,  instead  of  inveighing,  as  formerly, 
against  fate  or  her,  Ferni  would  sav,  with  a 
smile:  “What  do  you  mean?  \Vho  has 
asked  anything  of  you?  Who  tells  you 
that  I  suffer  and  hope  ?  ” 

“  Your  eyes  tell  me  so,  and  I  reply  sin¬ 
cerely  as  ever.”  • 

Indeed,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  sometimes 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  Madame  de  Marcay 
more  expressive  than  any  words,  and  she  in 
turn  unconsciously  showed  in  her  glance 
the  pity  that  softened  her  soul.  Now  she 
placed  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  and  said, 
laughing,  “Will  you  please  not  look  at  me 
like  that  ?  ” 

He  seized  the  hand,  kissed  it  with  a  sort 
of  fury,  and  they  spoke  of  something  else. 

They  were  accustomed  to  talk  together 
of  everj'thing,  and  he  consulted  her  upon 
all  subjects.  He  had  regained  his  love  of 
work,  and  interested  himself  anew  in  the 
affmrs  of  his  country.  The  quick  intelli¬ 
gence  and  noble  heart  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
vay  kept  pace  with  Ferni  in  all  bis  thoughts. 
They  met  constantly  at  the  theatre  and  in 
society,  and  could  not  be  a  day  apart  with¬ 
out  immediately  feeling  that  they  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say.  The  least  inter¬ 
ruption  of  their  intimacy  taught  them  both 
how  necessary  to  each  other  they  had  be¬ 
come,  how  closely  affection,  confidence  and 
habit  had  interlaced  their  lives. 

They  lived  for  the  time  in  a  sort  of  calm, 
and  Ferni,  who  took  more  interest  in 
Madame  de  Mar^ay’s  least  action  than  in 
the  whole  world  beside,  watched  with  curi¬ 
osity  the  existence  of  this  young  woman,  so 
admired,  so  envied,  so  flattered,  and,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  least,  so  indifferent  tO  all  tins 


homage.  She  had  tlie  most  numerous  and 
constant  court  that  has  perhaps  ever  been 
seen  around  a  beautiful  woman,  and  the 
most  different  ages,  like  the  most  varied 
conditions,  were  irqireseiited  there*.  Ferni 
sometimes  rallied  Madame  de  Mar<,ay  upon 
certain  men,  who,  though  far  Inim  young, 
were  not  the  least  ardent  of  her  admirers. 
He  called  her  “  Susannah  among  the 
twenty  ciders.” 

But  what  must  astonished  Ferni  was 
the  sight  of  a  certain  drawer  filled  witli  let¬ 
ters  which  she  arranged  with  a  very  good 
grace  in  his  presence,  one  day  when  she 
was  about  to  go  into  tlie  country.  Mme. 
de  Mar(,'ay  examined  them,  and  Ferni 
laughingly  assisted  in  the  work.  Certain 
letters  she  concealed  trom  him,  and  he  did 
nut  ask  to  see  them,  hut  lie  looked  over  sev¬ 
eral  others,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  learn  the  number  of 
adorers  whose  transports  Mnic.  de  Mar(,‘ay 
controlled  and  calmed,  either  by  silence  or 
by  wise  resixinses  sent  olf  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  cried  Ferni  at  length, 
seized  witn  a  sort  of  anxious  admiration, 

“  that  you  aiv  equal  to  such  a  labor,  and  to 
managing  so  many  ]>euple  and  things  at 
once  f  What  1  in  the  very  midst  ot  our 
most  violent  agitations,  when  you  anjieared 
so  moved  by  my  despair,  so  kindly  ausorbed 
in  curing  me,  you  had  the  time  and  courage 
to  keep  up  all  this  fire  of  correspondence, 
and  hold  your  own  with  so  many !  You  are 
a  whole  ministry  in  yourself,”  he  added 
laughing,  “  and  if  I  had  possessed  half  your 
activity  and  presence  of  mind,  I  might,  per¬ 
haps,  nave  freed  my  country.” 

“  Your  raillery  is  unjust,  my  dear  Count,” 
she  said  with  a  kindliness  and  nobility  of 
manner  that  made  him  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  nonsense.  “  if  you  could  read  all  these 
letters,  if  you  could  know  all  their  writers, 
and  understand  their  claims  on  my  friend¬ 
ship,  my  gra.dtude,  my  sympathy,  my  pity, 
if  you  like,  you  would  not  treat  as  deliberate 
coquetiy,  conduct  which  is  perfectly  natural 
and  actuated  only  by  a  sentiment  ot  justice ; 
but  you  are  an  egoist  and  assume  to  judge 
everything  without  knowing  anything.  It 
will  all  explain  itself;  have  a  little  patience ; 
you  know  in  ten  years  I  am  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  my  life.” 

In  fact,'she  was  accustomed  to  put  him 
off  ten  years,  whenever  he  importuned  her 
about  his  unknown  rival,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  she  did  not  wish  to  talk. 

“  In  ten  years  we  shall  both  he  dead,” 
said  Ferni,  little  thinking  how  truly  he 
spoke. 

Femi’s  life,  however,  appeared  to  me  to 
have  taken  a  more  tranquil  course,  and  I 
began  to  hope  that  his  troubles  would  have 
a  peacelul  ending,  either  by  Mme.  de  Mur¬ 
ray’s  yielding  to  such  love,  or  by  his  finally 
contenting  himself  with  her  Mendship.  One 
day  when  we  were  in  tlie  midst  of  ii;ap8  and 
hooks,  and  when  I  had  been  pleased  to  ob¬ 
serve  bis  animation  in  discussing  an  inter¬ 
esting  question  :  “  The  head  is  free,”  1  said, 
gayly,  “  and  the  heart  will  soon  become 
so.” 

“  Truly,  you  arc  right,”  he  responded  in 
the  same  tone,  “  and  all  is  fur  the  best  in 
the  best  of  worlds.”  But  he  could  not  con¬ 
trol  himself  an  instant  longer;  he  let  his 
head  drop  in  bis  hands,  and  when  he  raised 
it  again  1  saw  that  his  face  was  bathed  in 
tears. 

“  I  am  lost,”  he  said,  walking  hurriedly  up 
and  down.  “  1  know  and  watch  myselt  like 
a  skilful  physician  consumed  by  a  mortal 
disease.  Why  do  I  love  her  so,  and  every 
day  more  ?  Is  she  not  dust  and  ashes  like 
myself?  Cau  I  not  find  elsewhere  as  much 
beauty,  grace,  sweetness,  friendship  even, 
and  altove  all,  a  little  love  ?  But  it  is  I  that 
cannot  love  elsewhere ;  I  am  as  if  blind 
toward  all  others,  and  see  only  her  in  the 
whole  world,  no  doubt  because  it  is  decreed 
that  she  shall  never  love  me.  That  word 
never,  does  it  make  you  smile  ?  Alas  I  how 
many  times  I  have  smiled  at  it  myself  1 
how  many  times  I  have  thought  her  about 
to  yield !  how  many  times  I  have  interpreted 
as  I  desired  her  movements,  her  look,  her 
words  I  If  you  could  feel  any  interest  in  all 
the  miseries  that  make  up  my  existence,  I 
would  tell  you  the  insignificant  things  which 
suffice  to  keep  me  for  days  in  a  sort  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  as  if  the  time  for  her  to  love  me  had 
come  at  Inst.  But  what  a  cruel  waking, 
what  a  terrible  fall,  after  those  moments  of 
hope  and  forgetfulness  1  You  have  some¬ 
times  seen  a  poor,  wingless  fly  pai'nfhlly 
climbing  up  a  scholar’s  pen  ?  Just  as  it 
reaches  the  top  its  persecutor  turns  the  pen, 
and  the  victim  toils  hack  without  any  rest, 
until  the  game  grows  tiresome,  anu  it  is 
crushed.  That  is  my  torture ;  it  is  worse 
yet,  for  I  understand  while  I  suffer ;  I  have 
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my  wings  and  will  nut  use  them ;  I  love  my 
hell,  and  burst  into  tears  and  prayers  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  it.”  •, 

I  let  lerni  speak,  and  made  no  attempt 
at  useless  consolation.  I  had  touched  the 
wound  I  believed  closed  and  the  blood  had 
flowed  anew.  A  short  time  after  this  con¬ 
versation,  Mme.  de  Marcay,  accompanied 
by  a  Mend,  went  to  pass  the  sum::<er  at  a 
little  sea-port  in  Brittany,  where  Ferni  soon 
joined  her.  'The  solitude,  the  liberty,  the 
unhindered  influences  of  nature,  rendered 
their  intimacy  yet  more  close  and  tender. 
They  were  almost  inseparable;  they  took 
long  walks  together  in  the  evening,  and, 
under  the  starry  sky,  Mme.  de  Mar(|-ay 
made  Ferni  explain  the  wonderful  system 
of  worlds,  and  tne  laws  of  this  vast  mysteri¬ 
ous  universe.  When  they  came  hack  to 
earth,  subjects  were  not  wanting.  Bv  de¬ 
grees  Ferni  reached  his  troubles,  and  Mme. 
de  Alarvay  listened  kindly,  llicy  seemed 
so  simply  liapfiy  to  he  together,  that  Mine, 
de  Mar(,  ay  said  laughingly :  “  People  who 
see  us  will  certainly  say,  there  are  two 
lovers.” 

The  idleness  of  the  country,  as  you  know, 
makes  news  from  Paris  doubly  welcome. 
They  were  accustomed  to  reatl  their  letters 
together,  and  often  to  write  their  replies 
together.  Ferni  .soon  remarked  that  certain 
letters  were  never  shown  to  him,  and  that 
thest*  letters  had  a  visible  influence  on  Mine, 
de  Murray’s  mood.  He  was  convinced, 
then,  that  she  had  nut  deceived  him  in 
avowing  herself  another’s,  and  he  could  not 
mst  until  he  had  learned  everything,  like 
the  criminal  who  is  eager  for  his  sentence. 
He  had  some  idea  who  this  favored  rival 
was.  Some  vague  reports,  certain  other 
indications  clear  enough  to  have  been  con¬ 
vincing  long  before  had  not  my  unhappy 
Mend  sought  to  hope  against  all  hope,  had 
directed  his  suspicions  towards  a  young 
sailor,  who  had  set  out  on  a  lung  voyage 
just  liefbre  the  meeting  of  Mine,  de  Mari,'av 
and  Ferni  in  my  box.  Ferni  one  day  took 
aside  the  friend  who  had  accompanied 
Mme.  de  Marcay,  and  said  with  the  most 
unconstrained  air :  “  Sometliing  is  going 
wrong  in  this  affair  ?  Mme.  de  Manway  is 
not  always  satisfied  with  her  letters  ? 

“  You  know  about  it  then  ?  1  did  not  im¬ 
agine  she  had  told  you. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  replied  Ferni,  —  and  ho 
had  the  courage  to  ask  and  hear  the  history 
of  Mme.  de  Mar<,'ay’8  intimacy  with  his  ri¬ 
val.  He  learned  that  a  long  absence  and 
the  gossip  of  the  world  had  more  than  once 
threatened  their  attachment,  and  that  about 
the  middle  of  winter  a  letter  had  come 
which  looked  very  much  like  dissolving  the 
connection.  Ferni  indeed  recollected  that 
one  day  Mme.  de  Mar(,'ay,  detaching  a  vio¬ 
let  from  a  bouquet,  had  murmured  half  aloud : 
“I  have  been  broken  like  this  flower.” 
And  the  same  evening,  as  they  were  reatl- 
ing  together  Dofia  Julia’s  sublime  letter  to 
Don  Juan,  Mme.  de  Marc^ayliad  shed  tear.-!. 
With  what  bitterness  Ferni  recalled  these 
circumstances.  “  Her  life  then  has  been 
double,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  only  the 
least  share  of  it  has  been  mine.  While  I 
have  lived  wholly  in  her,  the  best  part  of 
her  soul  has  been  for  from  me  I  ”  and  a  ])ang 
stabbed  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  this 
difference  and  of  his  loneliness.  He  would 
know  all,  however,  and  questioned  a  long 
time  still.  Finally  he  discovered  that  this 
young  man’s  return  might  he  expected 
perhaps  in  a  month,  perhaps  later,  and  that 
a  reconciliation  would  in  any  case  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  might  he  frail  and  uncertain. 

Ferni  distrusted  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  absolute  knowledge  of  his  mistiir- 
tune.  He  pretended  to  be  recalled  by  sud¬ 
den  business,  and  set  off  for  Paris.  Af  ter 
having  told  me  his  troubles  and  taken  time 
to  consider,  he  resolved  to  await  the  course 
of  events,  and  meantime  to  make  no  change 
in  his  relations  with  Mme.  de  Manway.  “  I 
have  never  been  as  happy  as  in  her  jires- 
cnce,”  he  said  to  me ;  “  1  will  go  hack  to 
her.  Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
When  the  day  comes  that  I  muitt  leave  her, 
either  I  shall  die  or  my  cure  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  At  all  events,  1  am  very  sure  I  shall 
never  see  her  after  her  lover  returns  to 
her.” 

He  went  back  then,  immediately,  and 
fortune  preparing  a  final  blow  for  the  jioor 
wretch,  accorded  him  still  some  happy  days. 
Whether  Mme.  de  Marcay  was  touched  by 
a  passion  so  deep  and  constant,  or  whether 
she  pitied  him  in  view  of  the  future,  this 
time  she  received  him  with  real  tenderness. 
I  can  speak  to  you  with  perfect  frankness  of 
these  last  days  of  their  intimacy,  since  both 
are  no  more,  and  since  the  true  history  of 
this  passion  interests  you.  Never  had  Mme. 
deMar9ayheen  towaidhim  so  playful,  so  af¬ 
fectionate,  so  confiding ;  rallying  and  fiat- 
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terinj'  liini  by  turns.  “  1  detest  you  !  ”  slui 
said  laughing  while  Icanin*'  lanj^uidly  upon 
him.  She  no  longer  reproved  or  resisted 
him  when  he  kissed  her  forehead,  her  hair, 
her  neck.  These  details  make  you  smile, 
and  you  wonder,  no  doubt,  why  Ferni  did 
nut  press  his  advantage.  You  do  not  know 
how  far  my  i)oor  friend’s  soul  was  bent  to 
this  slavery,  how  he  trembled  to  lose  tliis 
woman  instantly  and  forever,  how  many 
times  already  he  had  been  beguiled  by  illu¬ 
sions  almost  as  sweet.  He  felt  no  longer 
e(jual  to  the  bitter  awakening,  and  in  this 
suirreme  agitation  of  his  being,  he  had  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  to  fail  this  time  would  be  fatal. 
So,  intoxicated  with  love,  fear  and  hope,  he 
reached  the  day  which  was  to  put  a  violent 
end  to  his  long  trial. 

A  storm  was  rising,  and  both  felt  at  once 
depressed  and  excited  by  the  heavy  atmos- 
j)herc.  Towards  evening  the  sky  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  clouds,  the  winds  rose,  and  the 
thunder  was  heard  muttering  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Madame  de  Mar(,-ay  pro|X)8ed  a 
drive,  and  they  presently  set  out  alone  to¬ 
gether.  Ferni  would  have  drawn  her  to 
liim.  “  Uo  not  touch  me,”  said  she,  “  I  have 
received  a  calming  potion  to-day.” 

“  A  letter  from  him  ?  ”  he  asked  anxious¬ 
ly.  “  Let  me  take  it,  I  beg  of  you.” 

“  You  really  wish  it?  Very  well.”  And 
she  gave  him  the  letter. 

Ferni  took  this  letter  and  began  to  read 
it.  He  was  seated  at  the  back  of  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  she  was  op|M)site  and  watched  him. 
The  day  fell  rajudly ;  through  clouds 
charged  with  electricity  still  struggled  a  dim, 
livid  light.  Ferni  read  with  difficulty,  but 
he  deciphered  the  whole  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  miss  anything,  and  these  com¬ 
monplace  formulas  of  satisfied  love  had  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  his  eyes.  When 
he  had  finished  he  held  out  letter  to 
Mine,  de  Mar<;ay. 

“  It  is  verj'  tender,”  be  said,  “  and  he 
seems  very  joyous  over  Ids  near  return; 
still,  I  believe  he  might  have  loved  another 
woman  as  well,  while  for  me  there  is  only 
you  in  the  whole  world.” 

“  That  is  an  unjust  speech,  and  you  know 
nothing  about  it.” 

“  It  is  true  1  am  not  a  good  judge,”  replied 
Ferni,  and  leaning  back  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  he  kept  silence.  An  instant  after. 
Mine,  de  Mar<;ay  perceived  tliat  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes ;  she  .sat  down  beside  him 
and  took  his  hand.  “  Courage,”  said  she, 
“  be  calm.” 

But  his  suffering,  a  moment  controlled, 
burst  out  at  last  in  convulsive  shudders  and 
sobs.  “  What  will  become  of  me  ?  ”  he  mut- 
tred ;  “  all  is  over.  Not  only  is  hope  gone, 
but  I  lose  eve^thing  on  earth.  He  is  com¬ 
ing  back  and  I  shall  see  you  no  more.” 

“You  shall  see  me  always,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“  Never  I  ”  he  continued,  “  and  I  have  not 
even  the  strength  to  look  forward.  O, 
fatal  habit  of  asking,  of  telling  you  every¬ 
thing,  of  thinking  and  breathing  at  your 
feet !  Tliere  seems  to  me  now  to  be  no  one 
on  earth.” 

“  You  shall  not  leave  me.” 

“  Ah  I  frightful  solitude  I  I  am  like  a 
child  torn  too  soon  from  its  mother’s  bosom 
and  cast  out  at  the  feet  of  careless  strangers. 
M'ho  will  talk  to  me  and  console  me  ?  who 
will  encourage  and  pet  me  ?  who  will 
sweetly  chide  or  praise  me  ?  who  will  give 
me  dear  little  counsels  like  yours  ?  ” 

“  1 1  still  I !  ”  she  said,  pressing  his  hands ; 
but  he  scarcely  heard  her,  and  continued,  in 
a  voice  broken  by  emotion  :  “  Shall  I  pine 
alone,  or  seek  vainly  for  some  woman  who 
resembles  you  ?  Where  is  she,  the  one  I 
am  to  pretend  to  love  ?  ”  And  he  pro¬ 
nounced  wilfully  certain  names  which  made 
them  both  smile  in  the  midst  of  tears ;  but 
immediately  he  fell  back  into  despair,  drew 
Kladame  de  Mar(,'ay  passionately  toward 
him,  then  pushed  her  abruptly  away,  seized 
her  again,  and  seemed  a^ut  to  die  with 
grief  at  her  side.  The  lightnings  east  mo¬ 
mently  a  quick  gleam  on  their  agitated  faces, 
and  Ferni’s  sobs  were  drowned  in  the  inces¬ 
sant  roll  of  the  thunder.  Thus  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  seashore,  where  they  left  the  car¬ 
riage  and  joined  several  persons  of  their 
acquaintance,  drawn  to  that  place  by  the 
gloomy  beauty  of  the  storm.  Ferni  found 
the  spectacle  in  harmony  with  the  tempest 
in  his  heart,  and  took  a  bitter  pleasure  in 
watching  it.  TTie  sea  was  covered  with  a 
misty  veil,  the  heavens  were  invisible ;  but 
the  dazzling  lightnings  momently'  tore  the 
clouds,  and  filled  with  a  quick,  broad 
glare  the -vast  waste  of  waters.  Almost  at 
tlie  same  instant  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
shook  the  air,  then  all  faded  again  into 
darkness,  and  nothing  was  seen  save  the 
phosphorescent  foam  of  the  waves  that 
rushed  to  burst  groaning  on  the  shore. 


Madame  de  Murray  was  seated  close  to 
Ferni ;  she  had  drawn  his  hand  under  her 
mantle  and  pressed  it  affectionately  on  her 
heart.  He  suffered  in  silence  at  first,  hard¬ 
ly  heard  what  was  said  around  him,  and 
avoided  sjieaking  lest  the  alteration  in  his 
voice  should  be  remarked ;  but  little  by  lit¬ 
tle  a  change  came  over  his  loving  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature.  Once  more  he  forgot  all 
that  had  harrowed  him,  and  giving  himself 
up  almost  without  thought  to  the  happiness 
of  still  being  near  her,  of  feeling  her  heart 
beat  and  believing  her  touched  by  his  pain, 
he  enjoyed  a  delicious  repose  after  his  vio¬ 
lent  emotion.  The  rain  soon  began  to  fall ; 
thev  rose  and  returned  without  speaking. 

but  presently  the  reality  returned  to 
Ferni,  and  his  eyes  filled  anew  with  tears. 
Then  she  gently  made  him  sit  down  beside 
her,  and  proposed  that  they  should  read 
together.  She  read  aloud,  in  a  childish 
voice,  stopping  constantly  to  smile  and  look 
at  him.  He  stopped  her  oftener  yet  with 
his  kisses,  and  so  often  that  she  was  obliged 
to  cease  altogether.  She  seemed  to  lack 
strength  to  resist,  and  yielded  langiudly 
to  his  caresses.  At  length  their  lips  met, 
and  Ferni,  who  was  incapable  of  falsehood, 
swore  to  me  that  that  last  kiss  was  equally 
warm  with  both ;  but  directly,  this  strange 
creature  appeared  to  hate  him  as  thoroughly 
as  she  had  just  appeared  to  love  him.  She 
disengaged  herself  abruptly,  ran  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  ojiened  it  and  seated  herself  on  the 
edge,  regarding  him  with  an  air  of  anger 
and  defiance.  Desperate  with  suffering,  be 
would  have  snatched  her  away,  but  she 
found  words  so  cruel,  she  succeeded  so  fully 
in  wounding  and  confounding  him  that  he 
recoiled,  believing  himself  the  sport  of  a 
horrible  dream,  and  loathing  all  creation. 
The  day  had  begun  to  break  when  he  re¬ 
entered  his  own  home. 

In  a  single  instant  he  had  formed,  un¬ 
changeably,  a  strange  and  fatal  resolution, 
and  it  was  with  the  calmness  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  nature,  decided  on  its  fate,  that  he 
went  to  her  on  the  morrow.  He  could  not 
restrain  his  surprise  on  beholding  her.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  different  emotions 
which  she  had  appeared  to  feel  the  evening 
before,  and  which  had  exhausted  him,  had 
left  no  mark  on  that  charming  face,  but  she 
was  dazzlingly  fresh,  never  had  her  color 
been  mure  clear,  her  features  more  harmo¬ 
nious  and  com]K)sed,  and  when  she  lifted  to 
his  her  large  limpid  eyes,  he  was  conscious 
of  an  undefined  fancy  tliat  she  had  no  soul. 
However  he  must  still  love  her  to  his  latest 
breath,  beside,  he  had  irrevocably  fixed  hU 
line  of  action.  In  reply  to  her  inquiries, 
he  said  that  his  nerves  had  been  very'  much 
affected  by  tlie  storm,  as  she  must  have  per¬ 
ceived. 

“  I  would  rather  not  hear  that  mention¬ 
ed,”  she  responded,  “beside,  it  was  not 
your  fault,  but  mine.”  And  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice :  “  Any  one  but  you 
would  hate  me  for  it.” 

“  That  is  not  in  my  power,”  he  replied 
sadly. 

And,  kissing  her  hand,  he  told  her  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  short  journey,  and 
liad  come  to  bid  her  adieu. 

“  Au  revoir,  you  mean,”  she  returned, 
smiling,  “  and  very  soon.  What  shall  I  do 
without  you  ?  ” 

These  last  words  were  habitual  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Marv'ay  when  Ferni  spoke  of  de¬ 
parture  or  separation.  She  had  a  way,  half 
playful,  half  serious,  of  speaking  them, 
which  enchanted  Ferni,  and  had  often  made 
him  conclude  anything  preferable  to  leaving 
her.  That  day  he  could  not  hear  them 
without  almost  a  heart-break.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  answer  quite  calmly :  “  I 
hope,  certainly,  to  see  you  again.” 

And,  giving  her  hand  a  last  pressure,  he 
went  away. 

The  design  he  had  conceived  was  a  mad 
and  criminal  one,  and  partook  of  the  despe¬ 
ration  of  that  fatal  night  which  had  given 
rise  to  it,  but,  once  decided  to  carry  it  out, 
Ferni  regained,  for  its  execution,  his  former 
enei^  and  presence  of  mind.  He  set  out 
for  St.  Petersburg,  and,  that  this  departure 
might  appear  perfectly  without  calculation, 
he  pretended  to  have  been  summoned  by  a 
friend  residing  in  that  city.  Hardly  had  he 
arrived  in  Russia  when  he  gave  some  signs 
of  a  derangement  of  mind,  which  deceived 
every  one ;  then  he  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  his  reason,  and  mingled 
with  his  friends  as  usual.  He  renewed 
acquaintance  with  M.  de  Mar(,'ay,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known.  He  induced  him,  I 
cannot  tell  how,  to  practice  at  pistol-shoot¬ 
ing  with  him,  and  took  care  that  day  to 
show  an  extraordinary  agitation.  Finally, 
just  as  both  pistols  had  been  loaded  and  his 
turn  to  fire  was  come,  he  began  raving 
aloud  of  visions  and  phantoms  sent  by  his 


persecutors  to  torment  him.  Almost  in  a 
moment  he  suddenly  changed  his  aim,  fired, 
and  M.  de  Mar^ay  fell  dead.  Before  any 
of  those  about  him  could  make  a  movement 
Ferni  had  taken  the  second  pistol  and 
blown  out  his  own  brains.  Tliis  accident, 
which  appeared  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fit  of 
madness,  greatly  shocked  every  one  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  you  remember  that  in 
Paris,  where  Ferni  was  generally  liked,  it 
caused  the  most  painful  surprise.  Ferni’s 
suicide  made  it  impossible  for  people  to 
fancy  that  his  reputed  liuinon  with  Madame 
de  Mari^ay  had  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
double  tragedy.  He  was  universally  re¬ 
gretted,  and  almost  all  the  European  jour¬ 
nals  dejjlored  his  untimely  end. 

I  did  not  myself  know  what  to  think  i 
when  I  received  a  letter  which  my  unhappy 
friend  had  taken  care  should  reach  me.  He  | 
thanked  me  briefly,  but  with  warmth,  for  j 
the  fatherly  tenderness  which  I  had  always 
shown  him,  begged  me  not  to  judge  him  j 
hastily,  and  added  that  a  letter  to  Madame  | 
de  Mareay  would  explain  his  conduct.  He  | 
conjured  me,  finally',  always  to  preserve  the 
same  friendship  for  her,  and  even  more  if 
possible,  he  added,  for  1  must  transfer  to  her 
all  the  affection  I  had  once  had  for  him. 
That  same  evening  I  read  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Madame  de  Mareay ;  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  very  ncarlv  in  these  terms ;  — 

“  Why  has  my  love  grown  with  your  cold¬ 
ness?  Why  has  it  resisted  your  avowed 
love  for  another  ?  Why  has  it  survived  the 
terrible  shocks  of  these  last  days  ?  I  can¬ 
not  comprehend  it;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  I  die  for  your  sake  and  still  loving 
you,  I  have  sought  to  render  you  a  last 
service.  The  life  of  M.  de  Mar(,'ay  is  of 
importance  to  no  one,  and  my  conscience  is 
not  greatly  troubled  at  taking  it  in  order 
to  give  you  the  liberty  which  you  will  need. 
You  are  about  to  meet  again  the  one  you 
love.  His  age,  his  fickleness,  perhaps, 
at  all  events  the  probability  of  his  marriage, 
would  render  your  union  very  unstable  while 
M.  de  Mareay  was  still  alive.  1  know,  be¬ 
side,  that  ^'ou  are  far  from  insensible  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  which  might  one  day 
judge  you  with  undeserved  severity.  Marry, 
then.  I  do  not  even  ask  you  to  remembiT 
that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  your  hap¬ 
piness.  In  any  case  I  have  the  consolation 
of  having  disturbed  your  peace  less  than 
those  who  know  you  imperfectly  may  im¬ 
agine.  I  have  often  asked  myself,  during 
these  last  eight  days,  if  it  were  better  for 
me  to  have  known  you  than  to  have  led  the 
very  different  life  lor  which  1  believed  my¬ 
self  destined.  However,  weighing  it  alto¬ 
gether,  I  still  count  myself  your  debtor.  To 
lose  you  at  the  moment  when  I  thought  you 
mine  was  hell ;  but  to  hope  for  you  was 
heaven.  You  have  tortured  me,  but  you 
have  given  me  new  life,  and,  thanks  to  you, 
the  soul  which  I  give  back  to  God  or  to 
nothingness  will  have  known  in  this  world 
stronger  emotions  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  feel.  I  fervently  desire  that 
you  may  be  happy ;  I  desire  also  that  if  my 
name  sometimes  strikes  your  ear,  it  may 
awaken  no  sentiment  of  regret  or  bitter¬ 
ness.  You  have  not  willingly  harmed  me, 
and  you  are  not  guilty  of  my  sufferings. 
You  have  followed  your  destiny,  and  have 
been  only  the  instrument  of  mine.” 

This  letter  appeared  to  move  Mme.  de 
Mar<,'ay,  as  the  death  of  Ferni  had  surprised 
and  keenly  afflicted  her;  but  she  did  not 
realize  all  she  had  lost  in  him  until  some 
time  after  his  death.  It  needed  his  rival’s 
return,  and  the  different  vexations  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  to  make  her  memory  dwell  wistfully 
on  the  winning,  noble  nature  that  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  at  her  feet.  She  felt  that  her 
only  reason  for  repulsing  Ferni  had  been 
her  connection  with  another,  and  a  natural 
coldness  which  made  her  vainly  await  a 
sort  of  inner  emotion  as  a  sign  of  love.  I 
avoided  speaking  of  Ferni,  but  I  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  she  longed  to  talk  of  him,  and 
sought  o(‘ca.sions  to  make  me  introduce  his 
name.  She  recalled,  often  with  tears,  some 
word  or  act  of  my  friend  that  had  struck 
her.  “  You  remember,”  she  would  say  to 
me,  “how  he  spoke  of  this,  how  he  was 
moved  by  that  ?  I  can  sec  him  still  coming 
to  me  almost  every  day,  looking  gay  or  sad 
according  to  the  mood  he  fancied  my  face 
showed.  How  he  delighted  to  talk  and 
listen  to  me  1  how  he  watched  my  look,  and 
how  truly  he  seemed  to  love  me  I  I  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  it  all,  that  some¬ 
times  when  I  hear  his  usual  hour  strike,  I 
look  mechanically  toward  the  door,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  him  enter.  And  you,  —  you 
loved  him  dearly,  did  you  not?  You  have 
often  told  me  he  had  a  noble  soul.” 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  grief  in  thus 
seeing  my  friend  live  again  in  ^Ime.  de 
Marcay’s  words;  but  a  new  distress  was 


.eoon  added  to  the  bitter  regret  witli  which 
Ferni’s  death  had  filled  my  soul.  I  saw 
Mme.  de  Mareay  gradually  declining  in  her 
turn.  Her  heart  often  throbbed  to  suffoca¬ 
tion,  she  had  frequent  nervous  attacks  and 
could  scarcely  gain  any  rest.  She  took  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  of  opium  to  no  purpose. 
Yet  this  strange  creature  was  none  the  less 
beautiful.  As  soon  as  her  mourning  was 
over  she  re-entered  society ;  she  seemed  to  be 
seeking  distraction  father  than  pleasure. 
Her  sadness  had  taken  away  nothing  of  her 
charm ;  her  languor  had  become  more  touch¬ 
ing.  It  was  at  the  Italienn,  in  my  box,  that 
she  broke  a  bloodvessel  of  the  heart,  and 
was  gently  surprised  by  death.  She  was  in 
the  same  place  where  Ferni  had  first  seen 
her,  and,  a  visitor  entering  at  that  instant, 
she  had  turned  toward  him  with  a  smile. 
This  seldom  happened  without  bringing 
back  to  me  the  image  of  Ferni,  and  this 
time  the  movement,  the  smile,  were  so  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  that  I  could  not  escape  the 
cruel  remembrance.  A  moment  after,  she 
was  no  more. 

M.  d’Hersent  paused,  and  I  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  saying  :  “  What  was  Madame  de 
Mareay  in  reality?  Was  she  truly  the  crea¬ 
ture  Ferni  loved  so  passionately,  or  only  an 
ordinary  woman,  a  little  more  fascinating 
and  insensible  than  the  rest.” 

“  Who  will  ever  know  ?  ”  repliedM.  d’Her¬ 
sent  with  some  bitterness.  “  Has  anything 
in  this  world  an  actual  value,  or  only  what 
our  hearts  and  eyes  lend  it  ?  Lnok  at  that 
starry  sky,  that  infinite  ocean ;  tor  you  and 
me  what  poetry  and  grandeur !  The  fisher¬ 
man  beliind  us  sees  in  the  same  sky  only 
sparkling  points  that  aid  him  to  find  his  way 
on  the  waters,  and  the  sea  appears  to  him 
an  immense  reservoir  of  fishes  which  feed 
him  commonly,  and  sometimes  devour  him. 
Which  is  wrong  and  which  is  right,  he  or  we  ? 
Or  rather  are  we  not  all  equally  right,  and 
the  sky  and  sea  alike  w'hat  each  fancies? 
What  we  love  is  worth,  after  all,  just  the 
value  we  set  upon  it.  As  for  me,  I  can 
readily  believe  ^ladame  de  Mari^ay  at  once 
the  singular  and  sublime  creature  that  Ferni 
loved  so  much,  and  the  insignificant  woman 
who  so  easily  loved  his  rival.  She  was  the 
one  and  the  other,  no  doubt,  and  many 
things  beside,  which  no  human  eye  ever 
perceived,  for  nature  is  infinite  in  her  works, 
and  never  yet  created  a  soul  which  had  not 
as  many  unknown  deeps  as  ocean.  So  much 
is  certain,  she  has  seldom  formed  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  a  woman,  and  the  world 
never  knew  a  finer  or  brighter  blade  than 
that  which  pierced  Ferni’s  heart.” 

M.  d’Hersent  ceased  to  sjieak,  and,  as  the 
night  had  come,  withdrew  slowly  before  the 
rising  tide,  whose  melancholy  murmur  had 
accompanied  this  sad  recital. 


Growing  Old. — Is  growing  old  an  art 
to  be  acquired  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  avoiding  ?  These  are  amongst 
the  questions  that  people  desirous  of  grow'- 
ing  very  old  will  not  fail  to  propose  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  thus  we  may  reply ;  viability, 
or  the  capability  of  living  long,  wrote  some¬ 
body,  is  an  inheritance.  Like  talent,  it  may 
be  perv  erted  ;  but  it  exists  independent  of 
all  cultivation.  Some  men  have  a  talent  for 
long  life.  Longevity  tends  to  be  hereditarj'. 
Mr.  Charles  Lejoncourt,  in  his  Oaltri  ties 
Centenaires,  publishes  some  curious  ex¬ 
amples.  He  cites  a  day  laborer  who  died 
at  108,  his  father  having  lived  to  104,  and 
his  grandfather  to  108.  His  daughter,  then 
living,  had  arrived  at  eighty.  In  another 
page  of  M.  Lejoncourt’s  treatise  we  find  a 
saddler,  whose  grandfather  died  at  112,  his 
father  at  113,  and  he  himself  at  115.  This 
man,  two  years  before  his  death,  being 
asked  by  Louis  XIV.  how  he  had  managed 
o  live  so  long,  “  Sire,”  said  he,  “  by  acting 
on  two  principles  since  I  was  fifty  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  keeping  my  wine-cellar  open  and  my 
heart  shut.”  A  more  surprising  illustration 
of  hereditary  longevity  is  furnished  by  John 
Golembiewski,  a  Pole.  In  1846,  this  man 
was  living,  122.  His  father  died  at  121, 
his  grandfather  at  130.  This  Pole  had  been 
eighty  years  a  common  soldier.  He  had 
served  in  thirty-five  campaigns  under  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  and  had  even  survived  the  terri¬ 
ble  Russian  campaign,  in  spite  of  five 
wounds. 


In  Bessbrook,  a  manufacturing  town 
near  Newrv',  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  public- 
house.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  Mr. 
Richardson,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  set  up  a  spinning-mill,  which 
now  employs  3,000  hands.  Yet  there  is  no 
public-house  in  the  place,  and  the  working 
people  are  all  sober  and  orderly ;  and  there 
is  not  a  jioliceman  in  the  town  I  No  public- 
house,  and  no  policeman ! 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S  MUSIC. 

IIV  W.  J.  LOFTIK. 

WHAT  port  of  band  did  the  King  of 
Babylon  employ  ?  It  is  strange  Low 
little  wo  really  know  about  the  inTisic  of  the 
ancients.  Tlie  want  of  a  system  of  musical 
notation  like  that  now  in  use  j)rcvented  the 
jxjssibility  of  transmitting  an  air  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  except  by  tradition ; 
yet  if  wc  remember  through  how  many  gen¬ 
erations  such  tunes  as  what  we  call  the  “  Old 
Hundredth”  have  been  transmitted  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  country,  without  any 
knowledge  of  music,  we  may  feel  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  if,  in  the  Babylonish  days  of  which 
Daniel  tells  us,  any  of  the  songs  of  Zion  had 
liecome  really  popular  among  the  Chaldeans, 
they  would  not  have  died  out  immediately, 
but  woidd  have  been  handed  on  from  ear  to 
car,  —  possibly  until  now.  Tlie  difficulty 
would  be  to  recognize  such  sun  ivors.  Our 
j)rcsent  jiurposc  is  only  to  find  out  whether 
Ave  have  any  musical  instruments  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  answering  to  those  used  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  2,300  years  ago. 

Daniel  names  six  instruments.  The.sc  are 
called  in  our  Bibles  “comet,  flute,  h.arp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dtdeimer.”  All  seem  to 
have  been  identified  in  the  Nineveh  sculp¬ 
tures  with  more  or  less  certainty.  The  cor¬ 
net —  in  Hebrew  “karna,”  a  horn  —  is 
easily  iound.  'Hierc  is  more  difficulty  about 
the  flute :  the  word  translated  flute  is  given 
in  the  Septuagint  “  syrinx,”  and  in  the  He¬ 
brew  bears  the  very  suggestive  name  “  mash- 
rnkita,”  raid  to  be  derived  from  an  equally 
ex|)ressivc  ivord  signifying  to  shriek.  But 
what  was  the  outward  form  of  this  shrieking 
instranicnt  V  Here  the  doctors  uifler.  Ac- 
conling  to  some  it  was  a  double  pipe,  and 
this  Avoiild  suit  the  (ircek  name  very  well, 
and  a  so  the  sculptured  cx.-imples;  but  usu¬ 
ally  the  Hebrew  Avord  answering  to  the 
Bandeau  pi|)cs  is  transl.atcd  “  organ.”  No 
doubt  this  Avas  the  kind  of  organ  upon  which 
•lubal  and  his  descendants  played;  but, 
•lot  to  bi“  t(K)  long  guessing,  avc  a''0  disposed 
lo  conclude  that  the  pljicr  who  played  before 
Nebuchadnezzar  uscrl  an  instrument  closely 
resembling  a  penny  Avhistle.  Next  comes 
thelnrp;  b  it  unfiirtunatcly  there  arc  two 
or  three  IlebrcAv  stringed  instruments  named 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Avhich  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  supposed  to  be  harps.  David’s 
harj)  of  “  solemn  sound  ”  was  most  probably 
more  like  what  avc  should  call  a  lyre.  An¬ 
other  Avas  the  “  nebel  ” ;  and  a  third,  called 
in  Uhaldec  “  kitias,”  Avould  seem  to  lie  the 
ancestor  of  our  guitar,  and  this  is  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  “  harp.”  Next  comes  the  sackbut ; 
here  again  avc  have  a  kind  of  harp,  played 
Avith  a  short  jiicce  of  wood,  with  which  the 
strings  Avere  struck.  A  sackbut  Avas  to  be 
seen  in  the  London  streets  not  long  ago. 
There  seems  little  doubt  about  its  identity, 
a.i  the  Chaldee  name  is  almost  the  same  as 
ours,  and  both  agree  Avith  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin.  Another  stringed  instrument  is 
the  “  psaltery.”  In  Daniel’s  list,  the  Avord 
translateii  “  jisaltcry  ”  is  almost  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  in  sound  in  the  Greek  and  the  Chaldee; 
bat  in  modern  .Syria  there  is  an  instrument 
known  as  a  “  sautir,”  which  is  really  a  dul¬ 
cimer  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  Avords  “  sautir  ”  and  “  psalter  ” 
may  "have  deceived  the  authorities,  so  that 
Ave  cannot  distinguish  between  the  last  two 
names  in  the  catalogue,  unless  we  adopt 
the  very  plausible  theory  of  some  modem 
Avriters  Avho  Avould  identify  it  with  the  bag- 
Iiijio.  A  name  not  unlike  that  used  here  by 
Daniel  is  still  apjAlied  by  the  Calabrians  to 
their  hideous  contrivance  lor  creating  a  dis¬ 
turbance. 


A  PoLONoisE  nr  Chopin.  —  Mr.  Henrj- 
F.  Chorley,  for  many  years  the  musical  critic 
of  the  Athcnaium,  writes  as  follows  from 
S<  arl)orough  to  that  journal :  — 

“  So  rarely  does  a  musical  thought  gain, 
by  a  change  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
transmitted,  that  when  an  exception  is  met 
Avith,  it  may  be  Avorth  noticing.  Most  pian- 
i-'ts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  know  the  Polonoiscs 
by  Chopin,  —  of  their  kind,  as  incomparable 
and  original  as  his  Mazurkas  —  and  among 
the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic 
jiianofortc  music  in  existence.  One  or  two 
of  them,  however,  may  be  cited  as  almost 
impossible  to  be  performed,  so  as  to  work 
out  the  conception  of  the  author,  which  in¬ 
cludes  gorgeous  pomposity  of  sound,  as  well 
as  dignity  of  idea.  'The  Polonoise  in  A  ma¬ 
jor  is  of  the  number.  Even  when  given  by 
the  .accomplished  hands  of  the  greate^ 
jiianists,  and  the  most  penetrated  by  the 
character  of  the  music,  it  must  disappoint 
the  ear,  because  keys  and  strings  and  fingers 
are  limited  in  their  power  of  expression.  I 
have  heard  it  again  and  again,  —  always 
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JULES  FAVKE.  (See  Page  611.) 


with  the  same  result  This  short-coming 
suggested  the  idea  of  arranging  it  for  a  band 
of  ‘  harmony  music '  (to  use  the  German 
phrase).  The  suggestion  was  carried  out 
the  other  evening  oy  the  excellent  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  music  at  Scarborough,  —  Herr 
Meyer  Lutz, — and  the  result  was  as  mag¬ 
nificent  and  inspiriting  as  that  of  the  ‘  Torch 
Dance  ’  of  Meyerbeer,  to  be  heanl  here,  con¬ 
cerning  which  a  paragraph  will  be  found  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Athenajum.  Indeed, 
Chopin’s  ‘Polonoise,’  because  simpler  and 
nobler  in  its  phrases,  produces  the  greater 
cfleet  of  the  two,  —  even  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  its  being  an  arrangement ;'  where¬ 
as  Meyerbeer’s  was  calculated  for  the  in¬ 
struments  which  perform  it,  and  if  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  piano  would  lose  no  small  part 
of  its  stately  brilliancy.  I  have  never  heard 
a  more  superb  piece  of  pageant  music,  nor 
one  more  fitted  for  the  most  magnificent 
locality,  —  or  for  the  largest  assemblage  of 
instruments,  be  it  as  overpowering  as  that 
which  Herr  Wiprecht,  of  Berlin,  brought 


together  for  the  memorable  serenade  at  the 
Bruhl  Palace,  near  Bonn,  given  when  our 
Queen  entered  the  Rhineland,  for  the 
Beethoven  Festival.  As  an  exception,  I 
repeat,  which  proves  an  established  nile,  — 
the  effect  of  this  splendid  piece  of  music 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have 
‘  ears  to  hear.’  ” 


A  Grandfather’s  Leg-act.  —  Volun¬ 
teering  in  France  progresses  amazingly. 
The  pensioners  from  the  Invalides  often 
attend  at  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique,  where 
the  enrolment  is  going  on,  and  are  ques¬ 
tioned  respecting  their  past  experience. 
One  of  these  veterans,  “gloriously  muti¬ 
lated,”  was  the  object  of  an  especi.al  wel¬ 
come.  He  arrived  with  his  grandson,  who 
was  about  to  enlist.  As  the  two  passed 
through  a  line  of  curious  spectators,  the  old 
man  said :  “  You  understand  ....  he  is  my 
grandson. . . .  He  knows  I  have  left  my  leg 
in  the  land  of  the  Sauer-kranters. ...  He  is 


going  to  fetch  it  for  me. ...  I  have  given 
him  his  direction.” 


Prcservation  of  Milk.  — The  follow¬ 
ing  methoil  of  preserving  milk  is  given  in  a 
French  technical  journal  as  discovervd  l>y 
M;\I.  Grajiin  and  Rogicr.  To  each  litre 
■  (IJ  pint)  of  new  milk  add  IJ  ounce  of  bi- 
!  carbonate  of  soda  or  jxitash,  then  close  the 
bottle  anil  place  it  for  about  four  hours  in  a 
I  hot-water  bath,  hc.ated  to  just  bcloAv  134° 

'  Fahrenheit.  When  the  bottles  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bath,  dip  them  in  melteil 
!  pitch,  and  the  milk  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
I  without  alteration. 


Thf.  Athemeum  says  there  is  no  foundsF- 
tion  for  the  paragr.a’ph  that  is  going  the 
round  of  the  pajiers  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  at  work  on  a  new  poem.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  reported  visit  to  the  Rhine  is 
also  a  fiction. 
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A  POKM  RECLAIMED. 


find  in  a  late  number  of  the  London 
T  f  Athenieum,  the  following  curious 
statement  over  the  signature  of  G.  T. 
Lowth :  — 

“Within  the  last  few  days  an  accident 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  poem  in  Hood's 
collection  of  ‘  Wit  and  Humor.’  It  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘Morning  Meditations.’  Although 
this  volume  has  been  in  print  since  the  year 
1847,  yet  it  so  happens  that,  though  I  have 
in  past  days  read  with  pleasure  various  of 
the  witty  and  amusing  proiluctions  of  Hood’s 
gifted  pen,  this  volume  with  the  jx)em  above 
named  has  never  been  in  my  possession. 

“  My  object  in  now  addressing  you  is  to 
dispute  Hood’s  claim  to  the  paternity  of  the 
poem  in  question.  If  von  will  kindly  per¬ 
mit  me  to  occupy  a  short  space  in  your 
pages  I  will  relate  the  story  of  the  poem. 

“  Many  years  since  —  more  tlian  I  like  to 
look  back  on  —  I  amused  myself  one  day  with 
writing  some  stanzas  on  the  virtues  of 
‘  Early  Rising.’  The  poem  lay  in  my  port¬ 
folio  in  its  rough  state,  unseen  by  any  one, 
until  almost  forgotten  by  myself.  One  day, 
vears  after,  I  chanced  to  come  on  it,  and, 
liking  the  look  of  my  neglected  child,  1  made 
it  fair,  and  sent  it  to  Punch.  Punch  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  it, 
and  thus  from  that  time  I  thought  less  well 
of  my  bantling,  and  gave  it  up  heartlessly 
and  unparentally  to  abandonment. 

“  But  a  few  days  since  a  gentleman  of  this 
Club,  concealing  a  friendly  reproach  on  my 
late  morning  hours  —  my  breakfast  hour  b^ 
ing  usuallv  eleven  —  under  a  quotation, 
laughingly  justified  them  to  me  by  a  stanza. 
He  startled  me,  for  there  was  a  strange  fa¬ 
miliarity  in  the  sound  as  I  listened.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  heard  a  long-silent,  and 
yet  familiar  voice  fioating  to  me  from  some 
distant  region ;  as  though  the  form  of  my 
long-abandoned  child  suddenly  was  present¬ 
ed  to  my  eyes,  rising  mistily  from  I  knew 
not  whore.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  ‘  the 
lines  were  Hood’s,’  and  in  that  author’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  ‘  Wit  and  Humor  ’  I  found  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  the  bantling  of  my  youth  in  the 
dress  of ‘Morning  Meditations.’ 

“  I  now  beg  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  also 
my  rough  original  MS.  of  the  poem  for  your 
inspection,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  do  me  the 
favor  to  compare  it  with  Hood’s.  I  can  only 
account  for  the  stanzas  coming  into  the  jws- 
Ecssion  of  Hood,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  connected  with  Punch  at  the  time  of 
mv  sending  to  the  editor  of  that  pajK'r  my 
AfS. ;  but  I  cannot  at  all  account  for  some 
one  having  brought  up  and  introduced  to 
the  world  my  child  as  Hood’s,  under  the 
garb  of  ‘Morning  Meditations.’” 

MORNING  MEDIT.4TION8. 

Let  Tajrlor  preach  upon  a  mornioa  breezg, 

Jl'iw  well  to  rise  while  nights  and  laiics  are  fl/in);,  — 
For  my  part,  frettinz  up  seems  not  so  easy 
By  half  as  Ifirif. 

What  If  the  lark  does  carol  in  the  sky, 

S  winy  beyond  the  sight  to  find  him  out,  — 
Wherefore  am  I  to  rise  at  such  a  fly  ! 

I ’m  not  a  trout. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  hccs  and  such  like  hums. 

The  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime,  — 
Only  lie  long  enough,  and  bed  becomes 
A  bed  of  time. 

To  me  Dan  Phoebus  and  his  car  are  nought. 

His  steeds  that  paw  impatiently  about, — 

Let  them  enjoy,  say  I,  as  horses  ought. 

The  first  turn-out ! 

Right  heauUful  the  dewy  meails  appear 
Il-spriiikled  by  the  msy-fliiyerM  girl ; 

What  then,  —  if  I  prefer  loy  pillow-beer 
To  early  pearl  ? 

My  stomach  is  not  ruled  by  other  men's. 

And  grumbling  for  a  reason,  (|uaintly  Iwgs 
Wherefore  should  masb'r  rise  before  the  bens 
Have  laid  their  eggs  f 

Wliy  from  a  comfortable  pillow  start 
To  see  faint  flushes  in  the  east  awaken  1 
A  fig.  say  I,  for  any  streaky  part, 

Excepting  bacon. 

An  early  riser  Mr.  Gray  has  drawn, 

■Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  grass  among, 

“  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn  — ” 

Well,  — he  died  young. 

With  charwomen  such  early  hours  agree. 

And  sweeps,  that  earn  betimes  their  bit  ami  sup  ; 
But  I ’m  no  climbing  boy,  and  need  not  be 
All  up,  —  all  up  I 

8o  here  I  ’ll  lie,  my  morning  calls  deferring. 

Till  something  nearer  to  the  stroke  of  noon  ;  — 

A  man  that ’s  fond  precociously  of  stirring, 

Must  be  a  sinon. 


E.VRLY  TO  RISE. 

Let  Doctors  sagely  preach 
The  gains  of  early  rising  ; 

Good  btek,  what  some  men  teach 
To  me  is  most  surprising. 

Let  them  rise  if  they  will 
While  night  and  larks  are  flying,  — 

T  is  a  most  unsteady  life. 

And  much  more  wild  than  lying. 

What  if  the  lark  docs  leave 
His  l>ed,  —  it  is  no  trouble ; 

He  leaves  no  bed  of  down, 

T  is  only  one  of  stubble. 

What  if  he  flies  so  high 
That  sight  can’t  fii^  him  out ; 


1  'll  rise  at  no  such  fly, 

I ’m  not  a  leaping  trout. 

Don’t  tell  me  of  wise  saws. 

That  health  with  morning  air  comes  | 
Don’t  talk  of  Nature’s  laws, 

And  bees,  and  gnats,  anil  such  hums ; 
Perhaps  the  herbs  are  sweet 
To  smell  at  morning  prime,  — 

Only  lie  long  enough 
And  bed ’s  a  bed  of  thyme. 

What  if  Dan  Phicbus  choose 
Thus  early  take  the  road, 

I ’m  sure  I  have  no  wish 
To  help  his  coach  to  load. 

Let  his  four  horses  prance. 

Impatient  paw  about ; 

Let  them,  as  posters  ought. 

Enjoy  the  first  turn-out. 

Slost  beautiful  I  hear 
The  dewy  meads  are  seeming, 
Beilecked  with  many  flowers. 

With  |>earis  and  rubies  teeming. 

I  don't  deny  the  charms 
Of  the  rosy-flngered  girl. 

But  I  iirefer  my  pilluw-l>eer 
To  the  cluirms  of  early  purl. 

My  stomach  Is  a  Soph, 

And  lives  by  Its  own  rules. 

And  cares  not  fur  the  whims 
Of  those  of  preaching  fools. 

Now  grumbling  for  a  cause 
Of  its  master  quaintly  it  begs. 

Why  he  should  rise  before 
The  hens  have  yet  laid  the  eggs. 

“  Chaeun  *  son  gollt,” 

The  French  say,  ami  for  my  part 
I  love  my  bed  ;  then  why 
Fnan  my  soft  love  should  I  start  I 
Bright  flushes  there  may  be 
That  all  the  East  awaken,  — 

But  I  don’t  care  much  for  any 
Streaky  thing  but  bacon. 

A  poet,  Mr  Gray, 

A  seductive  picture  painted 
Of  a  youth  of  promise  high 
And  a  nature  all  untainted. 

This  bright  one  loved  to  haste 
The  dewy  grass  among. 

To  seek  the  sun's  first  rays,  — 

Well,  —  poor  youth,  he  died  young. 

Let  fox-hunters  get  up. 

And  sweeps  their  calling  follow } 

I ’m  not  a  climbing  hoy, 

I  don't  get  up  to  holloa,  — 
bo  1  ’ll  lie  here  till  noon. 

My  morning  calls  deferring  } 

That  man  must  be  a  sjKiun 
Who  is  so  food  of  stirring. 


Co.N'siDERiNO  the  violent  abuse  so  often 
levelled  at  ttmokers  by  those  who  dislike 
tobacco,  and  the  terrible  warnings  conveyed 
to  them  by  candid  friends  of  a  short  career 
of  disease  to  be  terminated  by  death  in  an 
agonizing  form,  it  is  only  right  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  anv  remarks  made  hy  scientific  men 
calculated  to  relieve  them  from  the  load  of 
anxiety  under  which  they  must  be  suffering. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  tne  British  Medical 
Association  at  Newcastle,  Dr.  John  Murray 
presented  a  paper  on  “  Snuff-taking,  and  its 
utility  in  preventing  Bronchitis  and  Con¬ 
sumption,”  in  which  lie  remarks  tliat  an 
habitual  smoker  seldom  or  ever  died  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  the  pro^ss  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  frequently  arrested  hy  practising  the 
habit  of  snuff-taking.  Snuff-taking,  it  seems, 
is  not  only  of  great  use  in  curing  catarrh, 
but  is  an  admirable  expedient  for  prevent¬ 
ing  it  altogether.  If,  “  when  on  a  journey 
you  experience  a  succession  of  chills,  in  due 
time  you  may  expect  an  attack  of  bronchi¬ 
tis,  an  infiltration  of  pneumonic  or  tubercu¬ 
lar  plasma,  or  illness  in  some  other  form, 
each  tending  to  reduce  the  powers  of  life, 
and,  consequently,  liable  to  set  up  consump¬ 
tion  in  those  predisposed.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  I)r.  Murray  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  snuff  to  be  taken  in  liberal  pinches. 
Tobacco,  in  fact,  is  now  strongly  suspected 
by  the  medical  profession  to  have  been  un- 

f’ustly  abused.  The  majority  of  doctors, 
)r.  Murray  states,  “  when  recovering  from 
a  common  cold,”  will  take  suuff  themselves 
to  hasten  their  recovery. 


Accounmo  to  the  French  journals  the 
President  of  the  French  Chambi'r  appears  I 
to  have  a  shocking  bad  hat.  One  of  the 
Paris  papers  describes  it  as  tlireadbare, 
rusty,  out  of  shajic,  and  far  too  large  for  the 
wearer.  It  is  so  old  that  M.  Gauzet  forgot 
it  in  the  presidential  chair  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1848,  where  M.  Buchez  found  it 
on  the  15th  of  May  following,  where  M. 

I  lupin  neglected  to  we.ar  it  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  M.  dc  Morny  never  put  it 
on  at  all.  Such  as  it  is,  nevertheless,  this 
hat  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  has  peculiar 
prerogatives.  Its  appearance  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  head  is  the  sign  of  disorder  and 
tumult.  It  is  much  more  significant  than 
the  bell ;  when  the  President  rings  the  bell 
a  certain  number  only  of  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  arc  affected,  but  the  wearing  of 
the  hat  is  a  general  appeal  to  the  lovers 
of  order  of  the  most  impressive  kind.  This 
ceremony  must  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  awful  English  process  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  naming  a  member,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  it  has  been  declared  upon 
high  parliamentaiy  authority  are  known 
only  to  the  powers  above. 


Before  Prince  llicopold  of  Ilohenzollcrn 
is  quite  lost  in  the  obscurity  from  which  he 
recently  emerged,  let  us  make  a  note  re¬ 
specting  his  future  position  in  history.  No 
doubt  his  willingness  to  exchange  the  spiked 
helmet  of  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  service 
for  the  somewhat  dilapidated  diadem  offered 
for  his  acceptance  by  General  Prim,  will  be 
set  down  by  future  historians  as  the  cause 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  But  this  can¬ 
didature  was  only  the  jiretcxt,  not  the  cause 
of  quarrel.  A  war  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  work  off  the  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  which 
has  been  so  long  accumulating  between  the 
two  nations,  and  the  Ilohenzollcrn  candida¬ 
ture  afforded  them  a  nice  little  bone  to 
s([uabble  over.  Wo  all  know  the  anecdote 
ascribing  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars 
in  which  Louis  XIV.  was  engaged  to  a  little 
discussion  between  Le  GrandMonanjue  and 
his  minister  Louvois,  about  a  certain  window 
at  Versiulles;  but  when  wo  look  into  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  whether  the  window  in 
question  had  over  Ixien  built  or  not,  a  war 
was  inevitable ;  and  so  we  may  fairly  regard 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzullem  as  the  (Eil 
de  Bceuf  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Old  and  middle-aged  Italian  opera-house  | 
frequenters  will  be  shocked  to  learn  the  { 
niistbrtuncs  which  have  befallen  Signor  I 
Tamburini,  the  once  renowned  baritone- 
basso.  He  had  divided  a  lai^e  fortune  in 
Paris,  where  he  resided  since  his  retirement 
from  the  stage,  amongst  his  children,  reserv¬ 
ing  only  a  portion  of  capital,  which  was  left 
in  the  unus  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  an 
“  aijent  de  chanrje.”  Heavy  speculations  on 
the  Bourse,  and  the  fall  of  prices  on  account 
of  the  war,  completely  ruined  the  younger 
Tamburini,  who  committed  suicide  last 
week.  Although  the  father  has  lost  all  his 
earnings  by  this  sad  event,  he  has,  fortu¬ 
nately,  an  affectionate  son-in-law  in  Signor 
Gardoni,  to  provide  for  his  old  age ;  Signor 
Tamburini  being  now  ujiwards  of  seventy. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  SERENADE. 

Vigil  of  love  to  keep, 

1  to  your  lattice  creep, 

Soft,’  liiHy,  bo  your  sleep, — 
I.et  no  dream  fret  it! 
Ope  not  the  blue  eye  hid 
Under  the  drooping  lid; 

For  if  bv  chance  you  did. 
You  would  regret  It; 

Since  this  perverse  bassoon 
Somehow ’s  got  out  of  tune ; 
And,  in  a  loud  commune. 

On  the  roof  o’er  us. 
Tabby  and  Thomas  cat  — 
Their  interference  drat !  — 
Seem  quite  delighted  at 
Joining  in  chonis. 

Likewise,  I  grieve  to  state 
Neighbor  next  door,  irate. 
Fails  to  appreciate 
My  operatlcs. 

“  Go  away  —  tipsy  elf! 
Ought  to  be  ’sham’d  ’yerself! 
Put  that  row  on  the  shelf: 
Blow  your  chromatics ! 


JrsTiFiAiii.F.  Stixcinkss. — Grudging  a  friend 
the  right  of  Laugliing  at  our  Expense. 


A  Qtir.Eii  Phivii.eoe. — As  to  have  Ilisteria  is 
almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  young,  unmarried 
ladies,  that  alfection  ought,  we  think,  to  be  called 
J/isstcria. 


Hattic  Wit.— Mrs.  Ramsbotliam  was  told  of  a 
Hat  which  is  constructed  with  an  “  air  chamber.’’ 
Her  instant  remark  was,  “  I  thought  all  ats  was 
hair  chambers  leastwise  unless  the  Party  were 
bald  which  tlie  mural  is  the  same.” 


A  fouRTEous  Frenchman,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  why  ladies  were  not  admitted  into  tiio  Cliam- 
ber  of  Deputies,  said  that  to  be  a  member  it  was 
requisite  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  suppose  that  any  lady  would  reach  that 
unseemly  age. 


Ax  amusing  incident  took  place  the  other  day 
in  an  English  court.  The  barrister  had  just  risen 
to  state  the  case  for  tlio  plaintiff,  and  hiid  got  no 
further  than  “  May  it  please  you,  sir,  and  gentle¬ 
men,’’  when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  small 
juror  whose  head  was  just  visible  above  tlie  box, 
with,  “  Cut  it  short.’’  To  him  straightway  the 
barrister  turned,  “  Sir,  I  will  cut  it  short.  Sir,  I 
will  cut  it  almost  as  short  as  you  are.”  He  was 
not  interfered  with  any  more  by  the  little  juror.’’ 


Freckles.  —  Of  all  the  effects  that  exposure  of 
the  skin  to  the  air  or  sun  produces,  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  is  called  freckle  or  tan.  If  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  parts  exposed,  it  is  called 
tan ;  if  scattered  at  intervals,  freckles.  'The  finest 
skins  are  most  subject  to  them.  The  KallUUm, 
prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  con¬ 
tains  a  peculiar  erosive  property  which  will  remove 
these  disa^eeable  stains.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  harmless,  allays  all  tendency  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  renders  the  complexion  clear  and 
beautiful.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


EVERY  SATURDAY: 

THE 

GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER 

OF  AMERICA. 

By  Universal  Consent, 

EVERY  SATURDAY 

Has  no  Equal  in  this  Country 

AS  AN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 


Coiitont  s  of  No.  US,  for  Sept.  IT. 

SUPERB  PORTRAITS  OF 

Marshal  McMahon, ' 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

THREE  FULL-PAGE  WAR  PICTURES. 

Two  Beautiful  Art  Pictures : 

Dolly  Vard.-n.v  By  Mss.  Fskss. 

Caught  in  a  .Shower.  By  C.  G.  Bisn 

And  a  Supplement,  containing  a  grand 

TWO-PAGE  WAR  PICTURE. 

BXTITLED, 

BEFORE  THE  ATTACK, 

And  representing  a  body  of  soldiers  Just  going  into  action. 

No.  '37  for  Sept.  lO, 

CONTimS 

THREE  FVEE-PACiE  WAR 
PICTURES: 

Itailen  Prisoners  at  NIederbronn. 

Soldiers  JtathliiK  at  Nancy. 

A  Prussian  Uutiiost. 


Tlil’cc  Superb  l*a{;p-Di'awiiig:s  of 
Ainci'icnii  Subjects: 

.Summer  Days,  by  W.  J.  Hexnssst. 

On  the  Itcach  at  Long  Itranch,  by  C.  G.  Besa. 
A  Picnic  In  the  AVoods,  by  Acoisri's  Horrix. 

A  Beautiful  Art  Picture  : 

Morning  in  the  Desert,  from  a  Painting  by  Carl 
IlAACl. 


No.  30  for  Sppteinfjer  3,' 

JIhas  thk  roLi.owixa 

WAR  PICTURES: 

Baron  Von  Moltke. 

Prussian  Soldiers. 

.Scenes  at  Nancy. 

.Scenes  at  Paris. 

The  Zouaves’  Last  Will  .and  Testament. 

A  Splendid  IVIarinc  Picture : 

The  Toilers  of  the  .Sea. 


Three  ChnrniinK  PaRe^Picturcs 
of  the  Adiroiidacks, 

iBy  Homer  Martin. 

1.  Camiting  on  the  Ansable  Illver. 

It.  Mountain  View  on  the  I'liiier  Saranac. 
3.1  A  Carry  on  the  Kaeiiiiette  Itiver. 

A  Marked  F.'atiire  in  Kvery  .Saturday  Is  Its 

ABLE  EDITORIALS. 

The  Publishers  of  Kvsrt  Satordat  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  this  Country  will  supiKirt  a  really  flrst- 
class  illustrated  Journal.  They  intend  to  make  such  a 
paper  of  Kraar  Batiirdat,  and  in  its  conduct  they  will 
apiMsal  to  the  good  taate  and  the  Intelligence  of  the  jiublic. 

The  current  numlrers  of  Evert  Satcroat  are  but  an 
earnest  of  the  Publishers’  intentions  touching  its  future 
conduct. 


Sec  what  Is  said  of  it  t 

“The  Publishers  of  Etirt  Saturday  are  taking  special 
pains  to  make  that  journal  more  and  more  worthy  of  the 
signal  faYor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  The  present  number  is  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  at  once  of  their  success  and  of  their  Just  claims  to 
still  further  prosperity.  It  is  full  of  excellent  engravings, 
many  of  which  have  ^n  prepared  exclusively  for  it,  and 
of  reading  matter,  a  large  part  of  which  is  also  original. 
At  the  same  time  it  retains  its  old  eclectic  features,  and 
thus  famishes  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  best  both 
of  American  and  foreign  literature.’’  —  AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

“Evert  Satusdat,  as  an  Illustrated  paper,  has  from 
the  start,  been  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  in  ita  latest 
issues  has  almost  distanoed  ita  former  efforts  In  the  same 
direction.  The  number  for  the  current  week  is  especially 
brilliant,  both  for  its  effective  presentation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  and  for  its  pictorial  illustration  of  summer  life 
in  America.  Ilennessy,  Bush,  and  lloppia  vie  with  each 
other  in  giving  a  vivid  interest  to  the  pages  devoted  to 
home  subjects,  while  the  pictures  from  Tke  Orapkie  re¬ 
produced  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  that 
weekly,  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  Besides  these 
attractions,  ‘  Morning  in  the  Desert,’  from  a  painting  by 
Carl  Haag,  gives  to  the  number  an  exceptional  ieloL'’  — 
A'.  Y.  Evening  Peat. 


Kvery  Saturday  is  for  sale  by  all  News¬ 
dealers.  I’rlce,  10  cents  per  number.  I|l& 
per  year. 

FIELDS,  OSQOOD,  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Boston. 
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every  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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“It  Is  In  Itself  a  Marvel  of  Art.” 

A  decided  Seeeeee. 

THK  PKINCES  of  AKT.  EnjtrsTfrs,  Sculp¬ 
tor*,  Painters,  sixl  Architects.  Transiated  from  the 
French  hy  Mas.  8.  K.  Urbi.so.  Idmo.  111.  9  2.00. 

“  Iteautirul  alike  in  matter,  style,  and  typographical 
rleKaocc.  Trcatinir  of  the  very  highest  phases  of  art  it  is 
In  itself  a  marvel  of  art.” — fforthampton  Frees. 

“  Written  with  French  enthusiasm  and  vivacity,  and 
esceeilingly  well  triiDslate<l.”  —  Btiffaln  Krprtes. 

“  AVe  have  seldom  found  a  work  of  this  kiwi  combin¬ 
ing  so  many  points  of  interest  as  this.  The  selection  of 
masters  who  h.ave  made  the  line  arts  illustrious  hy  their 
genius  is  judiciously  maile,  the  outlines  of  their  lives  are 
gracefully  skelchcil,  and  enough  of  aneodote  and  incident 
Is  interwoven  to  throw  an  attractive  charm  around  the 
record  of  facta."  —  Providi  ecr.  .lonmal. 

“This  Is  one  of  the  moat  readable  volumes  of  the  day, 
iijion  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers.  It  contains 
lively  sketches  of  the  great  artists  of  mialem  ami  ancient 
times,  and  is  gotten  up  in  a  style  worthy  a  place  in  the 
best  libraries  of  the  land.”  —  Cincinnati  Times. 

By  Oliver  Optic. 

BEAR  ANI>  FOUBKARt  Or,  The  A'nuiis 
Skipper  of  Lake  ITcayica.  lOmo.  Illnstrateii. 
9  1  2ft.  Completing  The  I.ake  Sliore  .Serlea. 
0  vole.  Illustratcl.  Per  vol.,  *  1.25. 

I.lKlitiilniE  K.\preaH.  On  Time. 

Switch  OfT.  ThroiiKli  by  Dayliicht. 

Brake  up.  Bear  and  Forbear. 

Of  Oliver  Optic's  liooks  the  Hn  faln  Fust  says :  — 

“  The  pure  morals  they  inculcate,  the  graceful,  life-like, 
and  agreeable  style  in  which  they  are  written,  has  made 
them  |K>pular  not  only  among  the  youth  of  our  land  hut 
umung  adults.” 

By  Rev.  Klljali  KelioKK- 
Till:  HAKi>SC'RAICBI.K  OF  KI.M  IST.AND. 
16mo.  lllustraleil.  9 1.25.  Completing  The  Elm 
Island  Stories.  (J  vols.  Ill,  Per  vol.,  9 1.25. 

T.ion  Ben.  A’oniiK  Shipimildera, 

Charlie  Bell.  The  Ark. 

The  Boy  F'armcrs.  The  llardscral>l>le. 

This  Series  is  a  capital  collection  of  stories  fur  this  de¬ 
generate  age,  when  young  ami  old  are  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  tlie  struggles  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  which  made 
present  luxury,  ease,  and  laziness  possible. 

Just  published.  LK8  k  SIIKPAKD,  Boston. 

I.KK.  8I1ISPAUD,  &  UlLLINtlllAM,  New  York. 

fff  Sold  hy  all  Ihwksellers  anil  Newsdealers. 

rniii:  Arlington  cooking- 

I  .STOVE,  Chilaon’a  New  Stove  for  INTO. 

This  new  Store  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  life¬ 
time  in  Stove-making,  the  subscrilwr  having  determined 
that  it  should  be  in  all  respects  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  stove  ever  made.  Consequently  neither  pains  nor 
ex|>ense  hare  been  spared  in  securing  the  most  valuable 
improvements,  and  allowing  nothing  hut  the  best  stiick 
and  the  most  thorough  workmanship  to  enter  into  its 
manufacture,  s  >  that  1  can  now  say  and  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  stove  in  the  WOllhD. 
And  now,  friends,  examine  the  stove  and  see  if  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  exaggerated. 

All  sizes,  square  and  extension  tops,  with  or  without 
water  front*.  Also,  FuaNicxs,  RsNiizs,  OxATca.  Kaois- 
TZSii,  A'xxtii.atoki,  Ac.,  at  tVknlesals  and  Retail,  at  my 
waremoms.  No*.  09  and  101  lllackstone  Street,  Boston, 
and  at  my  Foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass, 

O.VRDNER  CHII-SOy. 


ClllLSON’S  FTKNACEN  AND 

RANOKN. 

As  the  manufacture  of  these  celebrated  Furnaces  .and 
Ranges  Is  ever  a  sjiecialty  with  me,  no  pains  nor  expense 
is  spared  in  adiiixii  to  the  iitaii  rzpitatiox  thesi:  goials 
have  ALRgAOT  attained,  —  by  securing  the  latkst  im- 
rRoruizaTR,  using  the  very  nzav  stucx,  ami  employing 
none  but  the  moht  skilikd  wurkuzx.  Having  a  laroi 
STOCK  of  these  fiivorite  goods  at  low  pricks,  the  snh- 
scriher  will  endeavor  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  his 
customers. 

Special  nttentinn  ffiven  to  the  erection  of  Fnrnaees  and 
Ranges,  and  to  the  yentilaiion  of  all  classes  of  buildings 
IS  any  part  of  the  country. 

CooxisR,  Parlor  and  OvricK  8tovk.s,  Rxr.isTKKS,  Vxx- 
TII.ATOR.S,  Farhkrs’  Boilkks,  etc..  for  sale  as  usual  at 
IViircrooma,  HU  At  JHU  Blnckatone  Street, 
Bontnn. 

OARDNKK  ClIir.nON. 

Ok  at  FoDNnKT  at  Manspizld,  Mass. 

FLORENCE 


THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE* 


UNF.Ql'ALtF.D  FOR  SISiPI-lCITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

R.KCRLLINa  ALL  OTIllinS  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AOENCIES  — .TO.'5  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASIllNOTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  prtucii«l 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain. 

Pure  Confectionery. 

For  the  ItPiirflt  of  tlioac  wlio  wish  n  Pure 
article  of  Confectionery,  we  will  w'arrnnt 
every  article  of  our  manufacture  strictly 
Pure  anil  fwe  from  every  liiKreclieiit  ilele- 
tcrioiis  to  healtii. 

SODTHMAYD  CO., 

Cor.  Trcmonl  A  Brnmfjtlil  SIrrtR,  Boilon. 

The  Ainericnn  House,  Boston. 

Its  central  location,  admirable  management  and  luxu¬ 
rious  cuisine  have  made  it  a  public  favorite  for  years 
past.  Newly  furnished  and  ail  late  improvements  added. 

82,000  A  TEAB  ANdIjXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  oelebrated 

WILSON  SEWINO  MA0HINR8. 

35!®  •I'kt  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alike  on  boA  mdee. 
ON^B  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  further  partlculari  address 
the  WIMON  sewing  IfACHINB  OO., 

ClcreUmd.  Ohi^  Boctoiiv  Mass.,  or  8t»  Loais,  Mo» 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

Ayn  TAII  Fack,  crk  Pxkry’s  “Mora 

RmU  I  Hlva  SRt>  Frkckle  Lotiok."  It  ie  reliable 
RO'l  li.amiles*.  'Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PRKRr,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

A  A  WEEK  paid  Agents  In  a  new  business. 
WV  Address  BAOO  NOVELTY  CO.,8sco,Me. 


PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  a.5. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood! 

IStli  Part. 

By  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR. 

Ask  any  Newsman  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUNCHINELLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  2783.  (3  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING  with  a  NfiV- 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  best  press  ever 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  see- 
to  none  for  the  use  of 
General  Job  I’rintera. 
They  are  most  admirably 
for  BUSINESS  Print- 
for  Chiireh.  Sabbath 
and  also  for  MlHHlonary 
Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 


Vlllaite  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 

Prices  of  Preanea,  81.1,  830,  83‘J,  830. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  oolored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  361  FinsRAL  Sr.,  Bostux, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  k  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  C.  KELLOOO,  65  West  Van 
Buren  SL,  Chicago,  III. 


Kara  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  im.. 


S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

General  Household  Purposes, 


13  BETTEB  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP 

for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  and  paint,  rcoaring  and  polishing  cntlrry 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  generid  house- 
cleaning  purposes. 


WhoIcHalo, 


211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
30  Oxford  Street,  London. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY  for  YOUNG 
LADIES,  PouRhkcepsIc,  N.  Y.  —  Re-open* 
September  l'4th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Home 
schools.  Esiiecial  attention  to  ftlodern  Languages,  Music, 
and  Art.  For  the  Studio,  ftlr.  Fred.  Rondel.  Lewis's 
Gymnastics.  Prospectus  at  DUTTON  '3,  Broadway,  or  by 
post  of  the  Rector,  REV.  GEO.  T.  RIDER. 

Maplewood  institute  for  Youhk  La¬ 
dies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  —  Long  established  and 
prosperous ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
and  moderate  charges.  Rev.  C.  Y.  SPEAK,  Principal. 

GiliiiOTT'b 


Celebrated 


STEEL.  PENS. 


Bold  by  all  dealera  throughout  the  world. 
Every  Packet  bears  the  Fae-Simile  of  hii  Signature. 


MAkOFAOTUSXa’B  WARBBOUSk, 

91  JOHN  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Aitent. 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-pald,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vix.  from  S 10  to  S  25. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
loKiie  and  Price  Llat  to 
Tokina  the  Oath.  ^ 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

tii'f.  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'oek. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Day*. 

Priie*  cashed  and  information  fUmished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon'.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  4k  CO.,  Bankera, 

No.  16  Wail  Street,  New  York. 


JAPANESE 

,  -CORN 

ip-  -,  r  I 


Removes  Corns  without  Fain. 

Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stores,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supniied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO..  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. 

MONEY 


EASILY 


MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key-Clieck  Outfit. 

in?“  CIUCrL.ARS  FREE 


WIIEELEK’.S  DICTIONARY  OF  FIC- 
TION.  —  Indispensable  to  every  reader.  92  50. 
fields,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  PubUahers, 
BOSTON. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  LARGELY  REPLENISHED  THEffi 
POPULAR  STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  GOODS, 

WITH  NOVELTIES  IN 

Poplins, 

Henrietta  Cloths, 

Satins, 

De  Chine, 

Merinos, 

Elegant  Plaid  Poplins,  in  New 
Colorings, 

ONLY  .70  CENTS  PER  YARD. 

WHICH  THEY  WILL  WITH  PLEASURE  B.XI1IB1T 
TO  THEIR  CUSTOMERS. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 


NEW  TOOKS. 

BRYANT— Translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad.  2  vole.  Imperial  octavo,  doth, 
910.00.  Half  Calf,  9  20.00. 

“The  moat  somptuons  books  of  the  season,  and 
foremoet  in  real  valne  a*  a  literary  work.  While 
the  classical  reader  will  find  delight  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  rendering  of  the  noblest  Greek  epic  by 
the  veteran  poet  of  America,  the  eye  of  the  book 
lover  will  be  equally  charmed  with  the  elegance 
of  the  style  in  which  the  publishers  have  issued 
the  volume*.  The  heavy,  thick,  tinted  paper, 
the  quaint,  antique  type,  the  broad  pages,  and 
the  solid  binding,  go  to  make  up  volumes  that 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  table,  even  if  they 
were  never  opened  to  the  treasures  within.  They 
are  magnificent  books,  nobly  representing  the 
_ great  work  of  Mr.  Bryant's  life.”  —  Boston  Post. 

CARLETON  —  The  Seat  of  Em¬ 

pire.  91.50. 

“  Its  object  it  to  set  forth  the  physical  features  of 
the  vast  reach  of  country  lying  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  Pacific,  in  British  America  as  well  as  the 
United  States ;  and  this  valoahle  information, 
collected  with  all  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
an  accomplished  JoumalisI,  is  deftly  woven  into 
the  pleasant  chronicle  of  a  snmmer  vacation 
tonr  ;  the  whole  enlivened  and  illastrated  by  fre¬ 
quent  engravings  and  a  complete  and  accurate 
map  of  the  country  between  the  36th  and  55th 
parallels,  extending  across  the  continent,  and 
showing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  as  well  as  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Northern  Pacific  Railways.”  —  Hours  at 
Home.” 


_ NKW  YORK. _ 

Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  PRIZE  BOOKS. 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  STREET, 

AHD 

MOTH  AND  RUST. 

Price,  81. HO  each.  Sent  pre-pald  by  mail. 


HENRY  HOYT, 

No.  O  Cornhill.  Boston. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  YOUR 
RENT  t  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  house  f  Do  you  want  the  most 
easy  and  Inxurions  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  f  Do  you  wish  to  save  room!  Then  pnrehase 
Crosby's  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  spleodidly-fumished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-mom.  For  further  information,  address 
(with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


GHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI  A-lSrO-FORTES  I 


Trtumpimnt  over  all  the  World! 


HATE  RECEITKD 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCI 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOYK  ALL  COHPETITOBS, 

a 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris 

334  WMhlnigtoa  St.,  Boiton. 

11  HMRt  1401  It.,  Nmv  York. 


mss  PHELPS— Hedged  In.  $1.50. 

“  We  have  read  Mias  Phelps’s  story  with  nnmixed 
approval.  There  is  a  purpose  in  it  and  a  power 
that  ought  to  make  it  more  popular  than  ‘  The 
Oates  Ajar.’  It  treats  a  delicate,  difficult,  and 
commonly  avoided  subject  —  the  duty  of  society 
to  fallen  wncoen  —  with  so  rare  a  delicacy  and 
yet  thoroughness  —  from  so  heroic  a  standpoint, 
and  with  tueh  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit 
imd  principles  of  Christ’s  teachings  —  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  heart  so  fUll  of  sisterly 
sympathy  and  lore  toward  the  unfortunate  class 
—  that  no  true  man  or  woman  can  read  it  and 
not  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  The  work 
loses  nothing  In  interest  or  power  of  impression 
by  being  wronght  into  a  story.”  —  Presbyterian 
Revieee. 

“  A  story  of  remarkable  power,  pathos,  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Some  of  its  descriptions  of  the  street-life  and 
house-life  of  the  very  poor  are  h.ardly  surpassed 
hy  Dickens  himself.  ....  It  is  a  beantifnl, 
touching  tale,  inspired  hy  noble  womanly  feeling 
and  the  Christian  faith.” — The  Independent 

II ARTE  — The  Luck  of  Roarinj? 

CAMP.  91.50. 

“  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  already  won  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  original  of  American  writers. 
The  charm  of  his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his  style. 
That  has  an  undeniable  grace  and  ease,  a  sub- 
flavor  of  gentle  and  spontaneous  humor,  hinting 
at  possibilities  of  fan  rather  than  bursting  into 
nprc«r,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pathetic 
feeling ;  but  there  are  many  other  writers  who 
display  the  same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a 
degree.  His  pecnliar  merit  is  that  he  has  re¬ 
produced  familiar  forms  of  life  in  phases  which 
we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has  ever 
before  painted  ;  that  he  has  caught  the  gleam  of 
poetic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common 
and  vulgar  scenes,  and  detected  elements  of 
beauty  which  lark  beneath  the  coarser  features 
of  American  life,  —  beauty  which  we  have  felt 
a  hundred  times,  but  never  learned  to  express 
in  words.”  —  AT.  Y.  TVibuns. 

ROBERTSON  —  Sermons.  2  vols. 

9  2.00.  Life  and  Letter!,.  1  vol.  9  1.00. 

“The  memory  of  a  man  so  pare  and  noble,  so 
brave  and  devoted  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  personal  rectitude,  cannot  be  too  well 
preservnl.  All  that  he  said  and  did  derives  in¬ 
terest  from  his  character.  Whether  or  not  re¬ 
markable  in  itself,  it  shines  with  the  light  of  a 
soul  aflame  with  the  zeal  of  pare  goodnezs.  One 
would  rather  learn  how  such  a  man  wore  his  hat 
or  pat  on  his  coat  than  hear  of  half  the  events 
which  are  commonly  called  great.  Intellectually 
cnusiilered,  Robertson  was  characterized  rather 
by  freshness  and  rectitude  of  mind  than  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  thought.  His  intellectual 
progress  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him  hy 
somewhat  deeper  than  intellect.  His  soul  inevi¬ 
tably  shed  away  narrow  views  and  unfounded 
theories,  detecting  their  nature  by  feeling  more 
than  by  thought,  and  repelling  them  from  a  fine 
sense  their  dissonance  with  itself.  His  reason, 
one  might  say,  was  rectitude  incandescent,— pare 
heat  of  soul  rising  to  the  degree  of  light.  This 
it  was  which  gave  him  sneh  persuasive  power, 
and  made  him  an  almost  incomparable  preach¬ 
er.”  —  Boston  CommonsoeaUh. 

MEDBERY  — ]Nen  and  IVysteries 

of  Wall  Stwet.  9  2.90. 

“Mr.  Meilbery’i  atyle  it  excellent.  It  is  clear, 
strong,  crisp,  and  vivid.  It  never  lapses  into 
duloess.  His  knowledge  is  ample,  and  thus  we 
have  the  mysteries  of  the  street  related  in  the 
most  entertaining  manner.  How  the  small  spec¬ 
ulators  manage,  how  the  big  operators  work,  how 
combinations  are  made,  how  ‘corners’  are  ef- 
fecteil,  the  mysteries  of  'puts’  and  ‘calls,’  of 
being  short  or  long,  the  relations  of  outsiders  and 
brokers,  the  methods  of  the  Long  Room,  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Board,  and  the  Gold  Room,  —  these  ami 
many  other  points  are  explained  with  as  much 
clearneM  as  is  possible  in  mere  exjioeition.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  Vamlerbilt, 
Drew,  G.iuld,  .Marston,  Dr.  Durant,  and  others  of 
the  great  operators,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
their  most  famous  transactions.  The  whole  vol¬ 
ume  is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  seems, 
much  of  it,  like  a  record  of  Romance.”  —  Albany 
Ejpress. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Pnblishers, 

FIELDS.  OSOOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boirton.^ 
■f  ANTED  —  AGENTS.  (^JO  pwr  tlav)  to 
,  sell  the  celebrated  IIO.ME  SHUTTLE  SEl^  ISG 
i  MACHINE.  Has  the  nndrr-fccd,  makes  the 
I !  “  loch-stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fnlly 
'  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  I’ittsbnrg,  Fa., 
Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Lmis,  Mo^ _ 

WANTED. 


5  000  LADIES  AN 
9  to  sell  the  Ne* 


I  AND  GENTI.EMEN 
New  Edition  of  Captaix 
Olazikr's  Book,  “  The  Capture,  Pri.«on  I’en, 
and  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Most  liberal 
terms  offer^.  Address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  k  CO.,  ihib- 
Ushers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


y  y//r  rif/ 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


^bmihg  ^ 

t^QwDeP 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READlNO. 


[September  24,  1870, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 


Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 


AV  oocl  Cots 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


117  &  119  Court  Street, 

HOST’OIS’. 

39  &  41  Park  Place, 

:n’kav  YOKic. 


The  Oldest,  l^argesl,  uiid  IVIost 
Perfect  inniiufactory  in  the 
United  Slates. 

m  B  Noif  in  Use 


Oeo.  A.  Prince.&  Co.'» 

4&  UUU  MKLOUKONS 

will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  tliey  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  cliarge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  UEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buflklo,  N.  Y., 
or  GKO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SENSES. 

How  dart,  you  slap  your  sister,  George  I” 

She  kicked  me  wten  my  back  was  turned,  and  hnrtcd  me  very  much,  I  can  tell  you !  ” 

Where  did  she  hurt  yonl” 

Well,  I  ciui’t  azacly  say  where,  because — because  my  back  was  tumcti,  and  I  was  looking  another  way 


M.ihm.v. 

George. 

Mamma. 

George. 


^lO  Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Geiitlcmnii's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


PRAN'G’.S  Celebrated  Cbromos  are  for  sale  In  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  L.ateat  PubllcatloBs  t  Jot  or  Airrrjix,  Laks  Oaoaca,  WasT  Pdurr. 

PRAN'G’.S  lUuatratcd  Catalogue  sent  firee  on  reedpt  of  stamp  by  I..  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


The  hig^hest  award  ever  made— GOLD  DLDAL”— 
was  given  us  for  the  finest  American  Wines. 

FERKINS,  STERN,  &  CO 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Prices  Reduced  for  the  Remain, 
der  of  the  Season. 

SHELL  BOATS,  WITH  SCULLS  COMPLETE,  S 100, 
Send  for  our  new  price  list. 

WATERS,  BALCfl,  &  CO.,  3(B  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


are  distinguished  ftom  all  other  reed  initrumenta  by  their 


Superior  Power, 

Beautiful  Tone, 

Perfect  Action,  and 

Tasteful  Exterior. 


“  Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  18ST ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  BffctllreucH  in  exeenting 
light  aod  heavy  work. 

It  (a  not  equalled  by  any  other  Maehlne. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  nnoocupied  terrHory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SBWnrO  MACHINE  CO., 

349  WashluKtoB  St.,  Boston  ( 

013  Broadway,  Ifew  York. 

Manufaetory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Horace  WATEB.S,  4»1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MEEODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first  class 
makers,  including  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Extremelji  Low 
PrieUyfor  Oath,  during  thii  month,  or  will  take  from  S  5 
to  SaS  monthly  nntll  paid.  IxsTRrMBNT.s  to  niBs. 

4k  lO  A  DAY 

n  uni  patent elastu- 
Bkoum,  75,000  now  in  css.  C.  A.  Clegg  A  Co.,  t!0 
Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  209  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  XU. _ 


Ilukob  STin  MATnuL  nisroBT  Sociirv, 
BuraaiROTon,  III.,  June  SO,  1870. 

T.  H.  Armr,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Com- 
1*07  i 

Data  Bia,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  river,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  1  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  tour  pocket  chronometers  for  nse  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  ohservatiooa.  I  also  had  with  me  an  ’*  Elgiu  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  srith  tlie  sextant.  Of  the  five 
inatruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrumeot 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  lut  becoming 
nselesa. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yoors  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


No  other  instronienta  arc  so  carefully  “voiced'’  and 
tuned  ;  and  none  can  give  at  once  such  fUU  and  such 
delicate  combinations  of  tone.  Their  sub-bass,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  whether  manual  or  pedal,  is  unapproachable. 

The  mechanism  is  all  carefully  finished  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  su[>erviaion  of  the  proprietors. 

For  these  reasons  the  AMERICAN  ORGAN  satisfies 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  practical  sense. 

Ttioee  who  are  looking  for  musical  instruments,  should, 
in  justice  to  themselves,  examine  this  masterwork. 


EDWARD  SEARS* 

Engraving  Establiihme 

Tn  UEKKHAN  8TKKBT,  NBW  YORK. 


An  illostrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATGH  CONPANY, 

159  4c  161  Eake  St.,  CkicaRo; 

Mo.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


A  Thorough  Comparison 
is  Invited, 


This  Tp.ist  Powder  ia  convenient,  economical  and 
wholirsomc.  Try  it,  if  you  wieh  to  prove  its  hu- 
periority  not  only  over  other  Bakin;;  Powders,  but 
to  the  common  methods  of  raiding  dough,  for  rauk. 
Ing  Wc/Af,  tweet  and  nutriliout  Biscuit,  Rolls, 
Com  Bread,  Buckwheat,  and  other  griddle  cakes, 
and  Cakes  and  Pastry  of  every  variety.  Put  up  iu 
tins,  net  weight,  as  represented. 

For  sale  by  Uroccra  throughout  the  United  States. 

Manofactnred  by 

DOOLEY  &  BROTHER,  Propriefors, 

69  New  Street,  New  York. 


AUTHOieS  HOUSEHOLD  EDITiOff. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


as  to  all  the  points  of  superiority  olalmed. 

*,*  An  elegantly  illustrated  Circular,  containing  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  applica¬ 
tion.  > 


'  “By  a  Special  Arranieenient  made  wltk 
nie  and  my  EiiRllsk  I’ubliakers,  (Partners 
with  me  in  the  Cnpyrtcht  of  my  Works,) 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  dk  Co.,  of  Boston, 
liave  herome  the  only  authorized  Repre* 
sentatives  In  America  of  the  whole  Series 
of  my  Books. 

CHARLES  DICKENS.” 


I  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SIBITH,  Boston,  Bass. 


DATADDU  Offensive  Breath,  Polypus,  Throat 
llri  I  Hllllll,  Ail,  constant  Hawking,  Droppings  of 
Mucus  ill  Throat,'  Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obstructed  Breath¬ 
ing,  and  all  chronic  diseases  connected  with  tlicm,  speedily 
removed  by  DR.  SMITH,  72  Orcene  Ave.,  cor.  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Consultation  free,  personally  or  by  letter. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


This  lUattrated  HoatthoU  Editim  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  Chaeles  Dickens  is  pubUshed  under  the 
arrangement  stated  above,  renewed  by  special  agreement 
with  the  author  shortly  before  his  decease.  .  It  is  unilbrm 
in  sise  and  shape  with  the  Homtehold  EdUiea  of  the  Wa- 
TKKLiT  Hovsls,  the  Works  of  CHAaucs  Rkadi,  the 
Thxckerats,  and  Oaoaoi  Euor,  publiahed  by  HubBs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 


I  hare  used  my  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Machine  for  more 
than  fourteen  years,  without  a  cent’s  worth  of  repairs,  and 
I  would  not  give  it  for  a  new  one  to-day.  It  looks  rather 
the  Worse  for  wear,  but  works  like  a  charm.  I  used  one 
needle  for  five  years,  until  it  was  worn  too  short  for  any 
farther  uae.  I  have  made  one  thousand  custom  shirts, 
aod  stitched  fifty-tixdosen  oollart,  four-ply,  each  day  for 
four  yean. 

SIRS.  MARY  E.  KINGSBURY. 

Orrea  Island,  Albany  Co,,  JY.  Y, 


AIR  PISTOL, 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


7ifii yiiS)  Hawley' t  Pat.  June  1, 

■N  No  dirt,  dust,  or  danger ;  uses  compressed 

■A  air.  From  once  charging  it  shoots  from  five 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  as  accu- 
rate  as  any  pistol.  Price  93.60.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  81.36  for  postage,  or  by 
express,  C.  U.  D.,  and  charges.  Agents  wanted. 

P.  C.  GODFREY,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


1.  Dombey  and  Non. 

*.  Nicholas  Nlcklcby. 

3.  Bleak  House.  I 

4.  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

PRICE  8 1.50  EACH. 

The  remaining  ten  volumes  will  follow  in  rapid  sncces- 


CURED 


daily  and  careful  nttention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artlstir  Wares  of  the  latest  d<  saigns,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assegtment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4t  CO.,  Boaton. 


Bocommended  by  Physicians- — Best  Salvo 
In  nao.  Sold  by  Druggiita  at  26  cents.  JOHN  F. 
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